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OUR CENTRAL PARK. 

We publish herewith a couple of sketches of the 
New York Central Park, from our artist’s sketch- 
book, representing the handsome iron bridge which 
spans the narrow part of the Skating Pond, and 
the seats which, by a pleasing fiction, are under- 
stood to be “ exclusively for ladies.” These sketch- 
es will be followed from time to time by others of 
equal fidelity and merit. 


AN EXECUTION AT HAVANA. 


Ow a clear, sultry, starlight night in April, the 





secretary of the Captain-General of Cuba, return- | 


ing homeward from an evening visit, was set upon 


by four assassins and stabbed to the heart. They | 


had no other object than robbery, were immediate- 


ly apprehended, and, six weeks afterward, con- | 


demned to die by the garrote. I determined to 
witness the execution. 

It was appointed to take place on the Paséo, 
outside the walls of the city, near the Montserrati 
Gate, close to the spot where the murder had been 
committed. This Paséo (Parade) is a wide drive, 


planted with trees, and running from the Punta | 
(on which stands the Tacon prison, at the mouth | 


of the harbor, opposite to the Moro) for about half 
a mile, almost parallel with the town. At the 
place where the scaffold was erected a large, open 
space intervenes. I went overnight to see the 
preparations. 

These consisted of a stout platform, pitched on 
the highest elevation obtainable, at about five feet 
from the ground, and surmounted on three sides 
by an iron railing, a flight of steps on the fourth 
side affording access to it. The platform might 
have been twelve feet square. Within it were 
four strong chairs, three painted red, and one—to 
which the instrument of punishment was affixed— 
black. That I shall describe presently. 


Anticipating the presence of a large crowd, I 


and my two companions started at six, an hour 
before the appointed time, taking with us our 
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“boy” attendant, Tomas—as great a thief as ever 
wore black (or white) cuticle—for the benefit of 
the moralexample. When we reached the ground 
finding the concourse not so great as we had ex 
pected, we beguiled the time with coffee and cigars, 
the so-called beverage consisting of a few drops in 
a cupful of. milk—barely sufficient to discolor it— 
after the Cuban fashion. (‘lhis coffee is grown on 
the island, and is inferior to Mocha.) Then, smok- 
ing, we strolled toward the Tacon prison, expect- 
ant of the criminals. Our speech presently caused 
us to be accosted by an Englishwoman, who knew 
no Spanish, and revealed herself as a newly-arrived 
governess in the family of a wealthy Cuban, and 
something of an amateur in executions, for she tol 
us she had witnessed two in London. So the mos! 
gallant of our party took her in charge, procurin 

her a seat in a rolante, and an excellent view of th 

business in hand; thereby separating himself fro: 


us, for we saw no more of him till all was ove 


when we learned that his companion had gor 
home in the carriage, which I regretted, as I ha 
intended offering my escort to a bull and a coc 
fight, being desirous of doing the honors of Hava 


| to my inquisitive and strong-minded compatriot 
| 


The day was very hot, even at that early hour 
the crowd dense, picturesque, and offensively odor 
iferous. Dressed in the ordinary Cuban attire— 
cotton shirts, dirty-white trowsers, and sometime 
straw sombreros—the swarthy, black-haired spec- 
tators, and those of still darker complexion, grac- 
ually increased until, by seven o'clock, upward 
of forty thousand persons must have assembled. 
Among them were two or three hundred horsemei 
—farmers or market people, who, having dispose 
of their oranges and bananas, awaited the execu- 
tion. I observed as many as three or four on the 
back of one horse. In the public volantes sat a 
few ladies, clad in pink or white, with black vails, 
but no bonnets or other protection from the sun, 
chatting, ‘anning themselves, and handling opers- 
glasses. ‘che trees, the city walls, the roofs of ad- 
jacent houses were thronged with beholders, most- 
ly boys and negroes. The motley concourse and 
its surroundings, the city seen just before the pe- 
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ried of intense sultriness of a June day in Cuba, 
. formed a sufficiently striking and memorable spec- 
tacle. 

Only a quarter of a mile intervened between 
the prison and scaffold, to which the condemned 
men were brought singly, on foot. The first made 
his appearance precisely at seven, préceded by two 
priests, the foremost bearing a long pole swathed 
in black cloth, and surmounted by a plain silver 
cross. ‘The second carried a cross also, the figure 
on which was turned toward the prisoner, who, 
handcuffed and supported by a spiritual father on 
either side, marched immediately behind, two oth- 
ers following. These bore aloft, on poles, a sort 
of square glass lantern, containing, I was inform- 
ed, bits of consecrated candle. All were shaven- 
headed, dressed loosely in black, and looking as 
unconcerned as though proceeding to breakfast. 
A company of soldiers, clad in blue and white 
striped cotton tunics, in shape such as the English 
Guards wear, only shorter, with cartouche box, 
eross belts, etc., complete and fixed bayonets, 
brought up the rear. 

These soldiers formed a square around the scaf- 
fold; a body ef cavalry, about a hundred in num- 
ber, appertaining to the Captain-General’s guard, 
which had arrived an hour previous, stationing 
themselves, with drawn swords, behind them. 
(More recently came a brass band, I believe for 
the purpose of silencing the criminals’ voices, in 
case they should say any thing against the always 
suspicious Cuban Government.) Very soon the 
prisoner appeared on the platform, mounting the 
steps resolutely, without assistance, as did all his 
successors. = 

He was the one who had struck the murderous 
blow—a rather good-looking, dark mulatto, with a 
beard and mustache, wearing a loose white shirt 
ever his. clothes, and a white linen cap, with a 
black eross in front. The executioner, a powerful 
megre, in a short blue jacket, ornamented on the 
back with white bars, intended to represent those 
ef a prison window (himself a criminal, who had 
aecepted his vocation to escape a sentence of ten 
years’ penal servitude in Africa), conducted the 
deemed man to the fatal chair, bared bis neck, and 
placed it in the iron cellar. 

The apparatus is very simple. A screw attach- 
ed te the collar passes through the back of the 
ehair, ending in a cress-bar of perhaps three fect 
leng. ‘This being made to describe about half a 
eircle tightens the screw and collar, and compress- 
es the neck to its extremest tenuity, at once insur- 
ing strangulation and dislocating the vertebra. 

With the cap concealing his face, and the priest 
holding up the cross in front of him, the criminal 
sat but a moment; by the next the executioner 
had performed his office, and the man was a corpse. 
There ensued no struggle and no sound, but the 
indescribable, haif-relieved, half-sympathetic one 
proceeding from the crowd. The head had fallen 
forward, After making a few motions with his 
hands toward the body, the priest quitted the plat- 
form to meet the second criminal, already half-way 
to the place of execution, while the negro removed 
the corpse to one of the chairs, passing a rope round 
it te keep it erect. With the head declining, you 
might have supposed it stiil in the garrote-chair. 

Successively, and in a similar manner, the oth- 
ers underwent their punishment. Two of them 
were of almost entire negro blood; but the last, 
the leader ef the gang, was a fine-looking Cuban, 
a native of Cardenas, and a notorious villain. He 
weuld not have the cap drawn over his face, and 
addressed a few words to the crowd, but I did 
net eatch their purport—probably to request the 
pravers of the spectators. When the screw turned 
and his head fell slightly forward—this is invaria- 
bly the ease—his bronzed cheeks became a little 
paler, and a single drop of blood appeared at the 
end of his nose; no other change was perceptible. 

About fifteen minutes intervened between each 
execution, and by twenty minutes past eight all 
had transpired.: By which time it was insuffera- 
bly hot, and the crowd next to unendurable. 

They left the bodies sitting in the chairs, and 
exposed to the full glare of the Cuban sun, and the 
gaze of promiscuous idlers, until four in the after- 
noon, when they were conveyed away in coarse 
eoffins for immediate burial, and the scaffold was 
removed. 

This execution was exceptional, perhaps in con- 
sequence of the circumstances attendant on the 
crime. Ordinarily capital punishment is admin- 
istered on the Punta, in front of the prison. It oc- 
¢urs less commonly in Havana than in other parts 
of the island, where the Chinese population are 
prone te ~ > “+e of the knife on any and every oc- 
easion. 
<— 
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THE POPE ON THE SICILIAN 
QUESTION. 
T is an error to suppose, as some bigoted 
Protestants do, that the Pope is a mere ec- 
clesiastic, without knowledge of the world or 
fellow-feeling for the human struggles which are 
going on around him. Quite the contrary. 
Pius is, and naturally wants to remain, a tem. 
poral sovereign; is thoroughly posted on the 
affairs of the day, and forms intelligent opin- 
jons on the political questions which arise in 
his neighborhood. Witness the following let- 
ter which he wrote a few weeks since on the in- 
surrection in Sicily: 
“To our venerable brother, Joseph M. Papardo, Bishop 
of Sinope, Apostolic Administrator of the Church of 
Messina, greeting and benediction : 


“We have received your two most respectful letters 
of the 81st of January and 20th of February ult., in which 
you were pleased to attest and confirm, in your name and 


~ 





in that of the other bishops of this province, your devo- 
tion and reverence toward us and the Holy See. 

“While you were suffering for our calamities and af- 
fictions, we were watching with great anxiety and fear 
the bold efforts of those who, being supported by European 
powers, trampling on every divine and human right, de- 
signed, with surpassing impudence, to raise a revolution 
in those parts of Italy which had remained quiet. 

“ Sicily was struck and afflicted by such a misfortune ; 
and we, venerable brother, in the midst of our sorrows, 
have seen that a most pernicious band of desperadoes, on 
board of a Sardinian ship, has landed on the island. In- 
deed, to the present generation and to posterity the au- 
dacity of those highwaymen will appear incredible. 
Their crime, however, is surpassed by the silence and 
connivance of those to whom the port from which 
they sailed belongs. Those pirates maintain that they 
want to insure the union of Italy. They terrify all the 
island with their arms; they attack the royal troops, ex- 
cite the people to revolution, take possession of all places 
not fortified, and threaten ruin to all Sicily if she does 
not unite herself to the kingdom of Sardinia, 

“The principles on which human society is founded 
are already destroyed if every body may be allowed to 
send arms and pirates to take possession of what belongs 
to others, and thus extend their own kingdom. But let 
those who are thus unjust and cruel know that aid will 
not fail to us. Therefore console yourself, venerable 
brother, and place your trust in the Lord, who will not 
keep the just long amidst such storms. Persevere in im- 
ploring Him to come to our aid and to that of Italy. Let 
us turn ourselves with confidence to the patronage of the 
Almighty Mistress of the World, the Queen of Heaven, 
the immaculate Virgin Mary, who has destroyed all the 
monsters of error and heretics. 

** Meanwhile we embrace you and the other bishops of 
this province with all our heart, and we pray God most 


humbly that he will break this covenant of pirates and 
rebels, and defend and support with Tis arms you, the 
clergy and the people. We wish that the aprstolic bene- 
diction which we impart to vou and to your suffragans 


be a pledge of His divine protection. 
“Trius Vonvs. 
“Rome, 9/4 June, 1860, the 14th year of our Pontiticate.” 

We need not bespeak attention for the above 
rescript. It will command every where admi- 
ration and respect, not alone on account of the 
exalted source from whence it springs, but from 
the practical sagacity and statesmanlike wisdom 
which it evinces. Well may his Holiness pre- 
dict that posterity will deem ‘the andacity” of 
the ‘‘ pernicious desperadoes” and ‘ highway- 
men” who march under Garibaldi “incredible.” 
To have invaded, with less than 2000 men, an 
island containing 35,000 well-armed troops, sev- 
eral fortified places, and protected by a large 
number of ships of war; to have succeeded in 
conquering one half the island in a fortnight, 
taking the principal city, establishing a good 
government, and placing matters on such a 
fvoting in three weeks that the conquest of the 
remaining half of the island is merely a ques- 
tion of time ; this is, assuredly, an exploit that 
may stagger the belief of posterity. The Pope 
shows his admirable foresight in predicting the 
event, and we trust that no bigoted Protestant 
will hereafter intimate that his Holiness lacks 
that attribute of greatness, 

Nor can we forbear dwelling for a moment 
on the profound wisdom of the subsequent sen- 
tence in which we are told that “the princi- 
ples on which society is founded are already 
destroyed if every body may be allowed to send 
arms and pirates to take possession of what be- 
longs to others, and thus extend their own king- 
dom.” The phrase is not as perspicuous as 
might be wished; but Popes, like oracles, are 
entitled to be studied; and who can help ad- 
miring the depth of sagacity which underlies 
the misty vail of words? What, indeed, will be- 
come of society if every body ‘‘ sends arms and 
pirates” against his neighbor? And think, too, 
what a demand will arise, in such a case, for 
pirates! What a premium the genuine Cap- 
tain Brand will command! An irreverent 
Genoese has suggested that if the arms and 
pirates should chance to be sent to Genoa, or 
to some other places, as for instance, New York, 
Paris, or London, the former would be confis- 
cated, the latter hanged, and society would not 
be disturbed at all; but we must beware of list- 
ening to such avowed scoffers as these. It 
certainly has happened, thus far, in the history 
of the world, that ‘‘arms and pirates” sent 
against foreign countries have never succeeded 
save where they invaded a region so abomin- 
ably governed that any change was welcomed 
by the people; in Sicily, in particular, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive any species of ‘‘ pirate” more 
atrocious than the officers of the royal govern- 
ment, or any ‘‘arms” so villainous as the in- 
struments of tortcre commonly used in the 
royal prisons at Palermo. It is true that a 
couple of centuries back ‘‘arms and pirates” 
were ‘‘sent” from Europe to America, with a 
grant of this continent from the predecessors of 
Pius the Ninth, and that the pirates did suc- 
ceed for a time in butchering quiet Huguenots 
and Indians and stealing their property; but 
their triumph was short, and they were speedi- 
ly hanged, as we all know. ‘These, however, 
are trifles, and should not be dwelt on. 

The invocation which closes the same para- 
graph of the epistle it is not becoming to discuss. 
Scoffers may say that the new Catholic doctrine 
to which it has reference is hardly confirmed by 
the exigency in which the Pope is placed; and 
that if the discovery of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion has no riper fruits in store than those it has 
already bestowed on the Church of Rome, it 
mizht as well have been left undiscovered. 
But this is mere cavil. 

Certainly, events thus far have hardly justi- 
fied the confident hopes expressed by the Holy 
Father. Sicily has passed out of the hands of 
the King of Naples, and the very Archbishop 
to whom the above letter was addressed is only 
waiting for an opportunity to follow the exam- 
ple of his brethren at Palermo, and declare for 
Garibaldi. Still ‘‘the island” is not ‘‘ terrified,” 





nor is “ruin threatened,” save only by the 
Pope’s faithful ‘servants, the bombardiers of 
Bomba junior. But the end is not yet; and 
who knows what a Papal benediction and a 
Papal curse may not bring forth ? 

No one, wé repeat, can fail to perceive how 
wise and truly Christian are the sentiments of 
the Papal letter; what a fund of practical com- 
mon sense and knowledge of the world it re- 
veals; and how thoroughly it proves the Pope 
to be the best possible temporal ruler for the 
most important and most troubled state in Italy. 





ANOTHER AMERICAN VICTORY. 


Wuen the Rey. Sydney Smith, some twen- 
ty-five years ago, asked his famous question, 
‘*Who reads an American book?” he little 
thought that, in the year 1860, the great feature 
at a meeting of the most eminent British and 
Continental savans would be a paper read by a 
professor in an American University. At the 
recent meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Oxford, papers 
were read by the most renowned of England's 
men of science; but, says an Engli-h paper, 
the great atrraction of the session was a paper 
read by J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Chemistry and Vhysiology, and President of 
the Medical Department of the University of 
New York, and author of a work on Human 
Physiology, which is the standard authority on 
this subject in Europe as well as America. 

Professor Draper attended the meeting of the 
Association at the special invitation of the Com- 
mittee, whose guest he was. When his turn 
came to read, the various sections, which meet 
daily in different halls of the city, adjourned to 
listen. The spacious hall of the University 
reading-room was ‘‘ literally crowded to suffo- 
cation by an audience composed of persons of 
the highest literary and scientific reputation, 
of both sexes.” The subject of Professor Dra- 
per’s paper was, ‘‘ The Intellectual Development 
of Europe considered with reference to the View 
that the Progression of Organisms is determined 
by Law.” His object was to prove that the ad- 
vancement of civilization in Europe was not for- 
tuitous, but determined by a physical law—a 
subject which the learned professor will shortly 
develop more fally in a work now in press by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, the fruit of many 
years of assiduous study and scientific investi- 
gation. 

His lecture lasted an hour, and, though the 
day was oppressively hot, was listened to with 
breathless interest. No sooner had he closed 
than half a dozen eager savans struggled for 
the floor—some desirous to offer congratulations 
and thanks for the able paper, and others as 
anxious to combat the novel and striking views 
of the American professor. According to the 
reports, a most lively discussion ensued—some 
of the ablest members of the Association rang- 
ing themselves on the side of Dr. Draper, who 
found himself, very much to his own surprise 
no doubt, the lion of the day and of the session. 
His paper was the talk of every literary and sci- 
entific coterie ; and he was himself overwhelmed 
with invitations—to the honor of science be it 
said—from opponents as well as friends of his 
views. 

At a subsequent meeting he read an account 
of a large reflecting telescope for astronomical 
photography, now being erected at his country 
house, near Hastings, on the Hudson, by one 
of his sons. This is the first instrument of the 
kind erected in America, and the second in the 
world—the only other being at Kew, in En- 
gland. Though its cost will be above ten thou- 
sand dollars, the means are furnished entirely 
by the young gentleman (Dr. Henry Draper), 
under whose sipervision also the intricate ap- 
paratus is being prepared and put up. 





WILL THE PRINCE OF WALES 
MARRY AN AMERICAN ? 


A coop many jokes are current about the 
possibility of the Prince of Wales falling in 
love with an American belle, and the possible 
consequences of such a catastrophe. Every 
body looks at the subject in a quizzical light; 
no one ever seems to have dreamed that it may 
become a sober reality, and that it may end in 
an American sharing the throne of England. 
Yet stranger things have happened. 

If the Prince lives, he must marry. By law 
he is forbidden to marry a subject; nor can he 
wed any woman who is not a Protestant. It is 
thus impossible that he can find a wife in En- 
gland, France, Spain, Italy, Southern Ger- 
many, or Russia. His choice is restricted to 
Northern Germany and the United States. 
His ancestors have all married Germans. 
George the First married Sophia of Zell; 
George the Second married Caroline of Ans- 
pach; Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died 
before his father, married Au of Saxe- 
Gotha; George the Third married Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg; George the Fourth, Caro- 
line of Brunswick ; Queen Victoria, Albert of 
Saxe-Gotha, It may be said that all these 
marriages were forced. The members of the 
Guelph family had no choice. At the time 
Frederick Prince of Wales married, this was a 





colony ;;when George the Fourth married, in 
1795, the United States were little better than 
a colony in the eye of Englishmen; Queen 
Victoria, at the age of eighteen, could hardly 
have been expected to deviate from precedent, 
and marry an American. Of all the heirs-ap- 
parent of the House of Brunswick the Prince 
of Wales is the first who is not forced by law to 
marry into one of the German families. 

Now there are very substantial reasons why 
he should not doso. Without exception, these 
German marriages have proved unpopular in 
England. Caroline of Anspach was a shrew; 
Augusta of Saxe-Gotha was a fool, if not some- 
thing worse; Caroline of Brunswick scandal- 
ized Europe by her divorce suits and her loose 
behavior; Prince Albert is, without exception, 
the most unpopular man in England. The 
English say, with great truth, that they have to 
grant to all these foreigners large annual sal- 
aries, and that the only reward they get for 
them is the sacrifice of British to German in- 
terests. All of these German wives or husbands 
have lived on the British people, and support- 
ed their friends in Deutschland on what they 
screwed out of Parliament. More than this, 
in time of trouble they have, time and again, 
used the arms and money of England to serve 
the interests of their broken-down families in 
Germany. Prince Albert, as every one knows, 
played a thoroughly double-faced game, in the 
interest of the German oligarchs, during the 
Crimean war. 

These facts are not likely to render the Brit- 
ish nation partial to another German marriage. 
The English have married their Princess Royal 
to a German whom they had to pay handsome- 
ly for taking her, just as they had to pay Albert 
for marrying their Queen; but when it comes 
to settling their Prince of Wales, they may look 
for something better than a Dutchwoman. If 
they do, they can not look elsewhere than here. 

It can not be questioned but, in view of 
statesmanlike policy, an American marriage 
would be a wise step on the part of the Prince. 
This country ought to be made the best friend 
of Great Britain. We are the only people in 
the world who have established and maintain 
institutions based on the same foundation as 
those of England. Between England and the 
European Powers there never can be any last- 
ing friendship; this is the only country by 
whose firm alliance Great Britain could set 
store, if.she could secure it. She can never 
find a friend so valuable or so stanch as the 
United States, if only she can secure our friend- 
ship. And there is no way so simple—in view 
of the character of our people—to secure that 
friendship as by having her Prince marry an 
American. 

This, too, is a Democratic age, and the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales with an untitled 
girl would be a famous hit with the British 
people. It would have a spice of romance 
about it which would render the young man a 
hero at once. We may add that the Prince 
can find among our American girls more than 
one that would adorn a throne, and would make 
him a good wife. 


THA LOUNGER. 


THE PICTURE. 

I SHALL not try the experiment, not only be- 
cause it is not necessary to praise Page in order to 
persuade people to look at his pictures, but because 
it would not be successful. The gay painter and I 
differ. He believes profoundly in advertising, and 
it is a very common and popular faith. But while 
it is of great use, it is not the secret of fame nor of 
fortune. 

* The Flight into Egypt” is a small picture. In 
the right are Joseph leading the donkey, and Mary 
sitting upon it, holding the child, over whom she 
bows her head. Faintly outlined behind her are 
shrubs and trees. The path descends abruptly to 
the desert, which lies a glaring red waste across 
the canvas, with the pyramids in the left distance, 
and three shreds of white cloud in the blank desert 
of red sky that overspreads the desert of red sand. 
The mother is rapt in her babe. The denkey 
catches the last bit of herbage; while Josephy who 
has already begun to descend, gravely surveys the 
boundless desolation upon which he is entering. 
They are literally going down into Egypt; and in 
no other picture of the subject that I recall is the 
fact that they are going forth into solitude and 
danger so impressively treated. Usually they sit 
under a palm-tree by the wayside, and the journey 
is subordinated to the holy character of the trav- 
elers. But here the journey is the central point of 
interest. Joseph has his back to the infant, and is 
evidently thinking only of the rough way before 
him. The dim {foliage in the corner shows that 
they are tarning away from pleasant coolness and 
verdure. It is vague, as if it were already a mem- 











ory. 

"This is, so far, very beautiful. But what are we 
to make of the drawing of the infant, and the want 
of beauty in the mother, and the donkey, which 
looks as if cut out of a fine nectarine? You may 
do what you choose with them, as likewise with 
the fact that the Madonna could not raise her head 
erect without hitting the frame above it. But 
when you have been looking at the picture for a 
quarter of an hour, or longer, then turn your eye 
to some other work near by, and consider if there 
be not an exquisitely transparent depth and rich- 
ness of color in what you have been studying— 
something luminous and lurid, as of the light of 
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the hot desert, and cloudless, hot, Syrian sky. Is 
the picture bald, ov only simple? Is it one of 
those works of Page of which it is perpetually said, 
“Page is a great painter, doubtless, but this pic- 
ture doesn’t prove it?” What picture does prove 
it? Didthe Venus? Do his portraits? Evena 
Lounger can see that the same hand which painted 
the Venus painted “ The Flight into Egypt.” 

—I wanted to say something of Brown's large 
picture of New York, from Hoboken, and of the 
dewy freshness of « sinall Cattle-piece, by Troyon, 
which are in otier lounging places; but I wait until 
another week. 

eres 


OF CLAMS. 


Ricuarp says that he has read with great inter- 
est the remarks of Mr. Douglas upon clams, but 
that the distinguishe:! crator omits to mention what 
a clam-bake is, while he highly commends the in- 
stitution. Richard further says that he supposes 
a clam-bake means a feast of baked clams. But 
the baking of clams upon the shore for thousands 
of people can not be done in ordinary pans or ovens, 
or, indeed, culinary vessels of any kind, he thinks: 
and Richard, as usual, is right. 

Narraganset clams are very famous, and they 
are justly famous. No great political canvass is 
ever carried on in the State of Rhode Island with- 
out their assistance. They contribute material aid 
to the cause. Nor are their benefactions confined 
to political occasions. Military companies **go on 
clam-bakes.” Sundav-schools have annual clam- 
bakes (or used to). Private parties are incessant- 
ly going on clam-bakes. The rocks in the bay— 
the points upon the shore—the islands—the groves 
—are all consecratgd to the eating of clams. 

Clams are of twokinds. There is the long clam 
and the round. The round clam is called quahog 
—a word which the natives of the Narraganset 
shore eallkohog. The quahog is of the texture of 
sole-leather, and as nutritious as rhinoceros hide. 
Yet in every kohog there is a sweet Lit of marrow 
—succulent, tender, and delicious—only it is not 
worth the trouble of discovering. The long clam 
has a dark neck, and a marrowy, saline, exquisite 
morsel as large as the end of a small little finger. 
It is this clam which is peculiarly sacred to the 
solemn ceremony of the ‘‘ Bake.” 

For this purpose large stones are piled together 
upon the beach, forming a kind of rough pit or 
oven. In this a large fire is built, and fed until 
the stones are thoroughly heated. Then a light 
layer of moist sea-weed is spread, the clams in the 
shell are ‘‘ dumped in,” goodly ears of green Indian 
corn are added, the whole is piled deep in the moist 
sea-weed, and the delicious clams are cooked in the 
salt steam generated of the weed and the hot stones. 
The corn, likewise, is delightfully baked and brown- 
ed. Under a rough shed near by, or in a shady 
grove upon the shore, a table of honest boards 
stands ready. with huge platters of crackers (his- 
cuits) and bottles of pepper-sauce. There are some- 
times tumblers, also, and bottles not of pepper- 
sauce, The hot clams are brought from the stones 
and heaped upon the table. The shells are opened 
by the heat, and a slight effort parts them entirely 
and reveals the clam, which is seized by the thumb 
and forefinger—as the ogre lifted Hop-o'-my-thuinb 
—and the choice bit is caught and consumed, 
while the shell and the residuary clam are thrown 
into a large basket or under the talile. 

It is manual exercise altogether; and I have 
not forgotten the amusing helplessness of some 
New York belles at a clam-bake upon the island, 
near Newport, who tried to manage the clam with 
knife and silver fork. Most of them relinquished 
the effort and the clam, and returned to the hotels 
—renowned haunts of refinement—with an im- 
pression that clam-bakes were vulgar. But a few 
persevered and triumphed. 

Usually the clam-bake includes a chewder, and 
a more delightful picnic is not possible than a gen- 
uine clam-bake upon some lovely point of Narra- 
ganset Bay, “in summer when the days are long” 
—when the salt air of the ocean breathes up the 
bay, and the party is a party of friends. There 
was once a chowder club in Providence. It had 
its President and proper officers, and one of the 
traditional jokes of the shore is the toast of a wag 
who was a member of the club, and who, after a 
suecessful ‘‘ bake and chowder,” having expatiated 
upon the great fitness of their President, concluded 
by saying, ‘‘ And now, gentlemen, I give you the 
health of our great chowder Head.” 

The joke was doubtless recalled and recounted 
at the late great feast of clams. 





THE MERRY PAINTER. 


A PAINTER said to me the other day that we 
had no professional enthusiasts of art ; no body of 
men whose business it is to applaud every thing 
that is done by certain artists, and to depreciate all 
the works of other men. We were sitting before the 
new picture by Page, at Snedecor’s, ‘* The Flight 
into Egypt,” and the painter was talking with mer- 
ry sarcasm of the public. 

“ There is the Parisian Rousseau,” he said; ‘‘ he 
has a great name, but he is no better than many 
other artists of the same kind in Paris. However, 
the feuilletonistes took him up, and said ‘ How beau- 
tiful !’ and now it is de rigueur to admire whatever 
Rousseau does. One year I was at the Exposition,” 
he continued, ‘‘and Rousseau’s ‘ Morning’ had the 
place of honor. "T'was a pretty picture, and there 
were many pretty pictures in the room. A group 
of intelligent people approached. The gentlemen 
were decorated, the ladies had the I-don't-know- 
what of fine society: evidently they were culti- 
vated, high-bred persons. They looked at the pic- 
tures without a catalogue, ‘ How charming!’ ‘ how 
agreeable!’ ‘how rich!’ ‘how warm!’ they ex- 
claimed in delight. ‘But how horrible this is!’ 
* how flat!’ ‘how dull!’ they said, as they glanced 
at the Rousseau, and passed on. Presently they 
began to study the catalogue. ‘ Mais,’ said one, 
*Rousseau’s “ Morning” is here; where is it?’ 





They looked eagerly for the number, and found 
the picture which they had just passed by. ‘Ah! 
how exquisite! how soft! how pearly! Don’t you 
positively feel the dew? What a master! What 
a genius !’” 

‘The jolly painter laughed as he told the anec- 
dote with twiukling eyes. 

““No: we yet want the professional enthusiasts,” 
he continued; ‘the men who insist that the acci- 
dent to the canvas is the best part of the picture. 
Delacroix sent a work to the Exhibition. Upon 
the way thither one of the feet was nearly rubbed 
out by chafing. ‘Hi! hi!’ cried the anti-Dela- 
croixians, when the picture was hung. ‘ What's 
the matter with that foot ?’ 

“6¢ Matter!’ retorted the unswerving disciples of 
Delacroix—‘ matter! stupids? Why, that is the 
subtle splendor and excellence of the work.’ They 
defended it stoutly, for they supposed it was done 
by Delacroix, and what Delacroix did must be 
right. Presently the master explained that it was 
an accident. ‘Hi! hi!’ shouted the foe. ‘Ciel!’ 
retorted the friends of the artist, ‘we knew it all 
the time; but when we said it was all right, you 
could not show how it was wrong. And you call 
yourselves critics, connoisseurs. and pretend to sit 
in judgment upon Delacroix !’” 

The merry painter laughed once more. 

**Some clever fellow takes a fancy to an artist 
—say Diaz. Noboly has ever heard of Diaz. 
The clever fellow writes in his feuilleton, ‘Such 
color! such tenderness!’ He keeps writing, and 
another clever fellow eclioes, ‘So tender! so rich!’ 
The dealers are aroused. They rush to seize chance 
by the forelock, and secure their share of the works 
of this man, who is going to le the fashion. They 
tuke every thing. A dab of his brush sells for five 
hundred franes. He is the mode, the rage. Pres- 
ently some other clever fellow begins to praise a 
new man—‘ So grand! so terrible!’ The echoes 
awaken and reply. ‘There is another rush—anoth- 
er mode—another rage.” 

I made a low bow to the gay painter. 

* Why do you bow?” 

“ Because you compliment my craft.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and said, 

‘But ‘tis true. Try it! Insist every week 
that Gobb is a great painter, and your friend Gun- 
nybags will look through his fist at his pictures, 
and say, at lust, ‘I believe that Lounger is right. 
Itisas he says. I see it now.’” 

** Who made Raphael's success ?* 

“*Twas the same thing. "I'was favor, only in 
another way. Uncle Bramante invited him to 
Rome, and persuaded the Pope to give him the 
Vatican commissions.” 

The smiling painter was resolute. 

“Do you think,” I asked, “* any Lounger could 
make people think this * Flight into Egypt’ a great 
picture?” 

“ Certainly,” he answered, serious for the first 
time. 


“* Ah, you inveterate joker! Good-morning !” 





RAILROAD RHYMES. 
BY AN ARTIST IN WOOD. 


> 


Tnere rat beside me on the Boxton train 

A piece of nature's choicest Journey-work ; 

Ebony-biack her hair; her eyes pitch-dark ; 
Bright cherry lips; rovewood her pure cheeks’ stain ; 
Not satin wood, inlaid with curious vein, 

Rivals the whiteness of her outside bark ; 

While well-turned limbs, beyond the carver's mark, 
Bespeak good * stuff,” high polish, and straight grain. 
She spoke of ** Maplewood School,” and what a deal 

They “saw” that board there—solid or veneers ; 
She spoke of Stockbridge, Lenox, Curtisville, 

Where, foot by foot, she measured girlhood's years. 
Oh, could I join-er (lip to lip fast glued), 

I'd lap the sweetest of all the lasses of Maplewood! 
GRAVER. 





LIVING BY FITS. 


In Once a Week, a publication with which Har- 
per’s Weekly has an understanding for early sheets, 
there’are some exclusively London articles which 
must be delightful reading for the Londoner, and 
have sometimes entertaining passages for all the 
world. The author is the extremely clever writer 
who signs himself Gamma, and in a recent paper 
upon odd people and odd sights in London he gives 
some details of men who live by fits. Fits is their 
profession. They follow fits. Fits are their wits. 
It is their way of appealing for charity ; or, to 
speak more exactly, it is the way they work for 
pay. Filling his mouth with some saponaceous 
compound to produce fuam upon demand, the pro- 
fessor of tits awaits some throng in a proper place, 
and seeing no policeman near, down he goes upon 
the pavement, head banging, eyes rolling, mouth 
foaming, a truly ghastly spectacle, while the com- 
passionate crowd console, and exclaim, and pity, 
and as he gradually revives, give him their prayers 
and stray silver. 

On one occasion, however, a policeman happened 
by, who knew “the professor,” and ordered him 
to desist instantly from his fits and pass on. But 
an intelligent spectator suggested that the pro- 
fessor should be allowed to complete his perform- 
ance, and the policeman assented. The more he 
twisted, the more the crowd, also, was convulsed 
with laughter. The more he foamed at the mouth, 
the louder and more lustily they applauded, until 
he gradually recovered his senses “ an: slunk away 
in a very sheepish manner indeed, with a wild re- 
proach to the by-standers upon their ignorance of 
the treatment which ought to be adopted in cases 
so distressing as his own.” 

But there was one of these gentry, who com- 
bined plain common-sense with great skill in fits. 
Gamma says that this excellent adept “‘ wore a 
placard round his neck which became visible as 
soon as his waistcoat came open, which it did in- 
variably. The placard said, ‘J am linble to these 


Sus: don't bleed me: give me some brandy and wa- 


ter!” 
It is clear that New York, accomplished in civ- 
ilization as she is, yet lacks some of its rarest re- 


sults. 





TO HER IN THE COUNTRY. 


I know where it came from— 

This tuft of pine hair, 
Shut into the volume quaint and rare 

Of old-world sayings, 
She paused in her reading and shut the book, 
When the wind in the tops of the pine-trees shook, 
And by the mark for her place she took 

I've learned her strayings, 


They stand there together, 
And stand there alone, 
A hundred daik pine-trees making their moan 
To the great dark mountain; 
And standing beneath them with wistful eyes, 
She sees, through the branehes that pierce the skies, 
A cloud that before the strong wind flies, 
And great tears well from their fountain. 


. . . . . 


Perhaps when side by side we stand, 
My rougher sense may catch the tone 
Which is all too harsh for her ear alone 
The harmony thus completing. 
Perhaps—ah! would that it might be so! 
The saddening wind will cease to blow, 
When through one channel our lives ehall flow— 
Long parted—forever meeting. E. G. C. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tne New Pate or Peerres —A burgess of this 
gravely-pleasant town sallicd forth into the Green, hav- 
ing that same day been made a magistrate. He stum- 
bled against a cow, and the milker shouted to | 





‘ 





*Man! haud aff macoo!" * Wumman!" said he, look- 
ing sternly at her, “I'm no a man; I'm a bailie!" 
a ese Rectan as 
* My son,” said an affectionate mother to her son, who 
resided at a distance. and ¢ xpected, in a short time, to be 





u are getting thin.”"—* Yes, mothe he 


married, **y 
1, “Lam; when I come next I think you may sce 


replied, 
my rib.” 








M. de Balzac was lying awake in bed, when he saw a 
man enter his room cautiously, and attempt to pick the 
lock of his writing-desk. The rogue was not a little dis- 
concerted at hearing a loud laugh from the occupant of 
the apartment, whom he supposed asleep. ** Why do you 
langh ¥* asked the thief. *I am laughing, my good f-l- 
low," said M. de Balzac, *‘ to think what pains you are 
taking, and what risk you run, in hope of finding money 
by night in a desk where the lawful owner can never find 
any by day.” The thief * evacuated Flanders” at once. 





snineiitadiliguuneds 

People say that they shell pease, when they un-shell 
them; that they Awsk corn, when t! ey un-husk it; that 
they dust the furniture, when they wn-dust it, or take the 
dust from it; that they «kin a calf, when they un-skin 
it; and that they ecale fishes, when they ten-xcale them. 
I have heard many men say they were going to weed 
their gardens, when I thouglit their gardeus were weedy 
enough already. 





‘Art Exposttion.—A cockney telling ‘is love to the 
lady ‘e adores. 


Tue Rignt tTu1ne 1x THE Wrone Pirace—A love- 

letter written on a mourning sheet. 
euadiiiind 

QvUEsTions tnpER Discrsgion.—Did the man who 
plowed the sea, aud aiterward planted his foot on his 
native soil, ever harvest the crops? Secondly: Did the 
man who prosecuted his Journey into Wales recover his 
expenses ? 











The Oswego Times tells a good story of a fashionable 
lady of that village, whose parents are not pos-essed of 
wealth in proportion to her pretensions, who excused her- 
self to a visitor for doing housework thus: ** Mother and 
I do our own housework, because it is so exceedingly 
romantic.” 





A young lady, who is of course poetical, and who has 
just. crossed the Atlantic, describes the engines of the 
steamer as “ two of the politest mon-ters that ever issued 
from Pandemonium; a happy family dancing the Lanc- 
ers with grace and ease, and without boisterous noise or 
pretense,"* 





An American traveler in Italy, stopping at Genoa, 
very naturally visited the house where Columbus was 
born. In writing home, he regretted that he did not ree 
that illustrious personage, as he wished to thank him for 
discovering the fine country of which he had the honor 
to be a citizen. 





An Indian being at an Englishman's table at Surat, 
expressed his surprise, by loud exclamations, on seeing 
a large quantity of froth ooze out of a bottle of porter as 
soon as the cork was drawn. Being asked what sur- 
prised him, he replied, “I don't wonder at all the froth 
that comes out of the bottle; but how did you ever con- 
trive to equeeze it all in?" 





A new way of colleeting a bad debt was most effective- 
ly tried a few weeks ago in the Rue de la Seine, in Paris, 
before the lodging» of a somewhat dissipated student. A 
nian was observed walking up and down before the house, 
having upon his back a large placard, with the words, 
** Monsieur C—— owes me for thirty bottles of vin rouve ; 
Tam waiting until he pays for them." He did not wait 
very loug. 





A faections Scotchman some time ago took a trip over 
to France, and astonished the natives there in no small 
degree. In the hotel where he put up, in Boulogne, the 
servants were all newly imported cockneys; and Mr. 
M . who is a sterling wag, mystified them not a little 
by his broad Seotch Getting up one morning rather 
earlier than usual, he called a waiting-maid, and accosted 
her with, ** Fetch me ma shoon, lassie."—*“ Ah, Sir,” 
said she, ** 1 don't understand French !" 








Mr. Gurney (Mrs. Fry's father) was a strict preserver 
of his game. Upon one occasion, when walking in his 
park, he heard a shot fired in a neighboring wood; he 
hurried to the spot, and his naturally placid temper was 
considerably ruffled on seeing a young officer with a 
pheasant at his feet, deliberately reloading his gun. As 
the young man, however, replied to his rather warm ex- 
pression by a polite apology, Mr. Gurney’s warmth was 
somewhat allayed; but he could not refrain from asking 
the intrader what he would do if he caught a man tres- 
passing on his premises, “I would ask him in to lunch- 
eon,” was the reply. The serenity of this impudence 
was not to be resisted. 





A certain professor was noted for having a certain set 
of illustrations, from which he could not well deviate 
without running the risk of a blunder, In illustrating 
the powerful effects of prussic acid, he was wont to in- 
form the class that a drop placed on a dog's tongue was 
sufficient to kill him. On one occasion, when lecturing 
his class, he said, ** Mr. Smith,” addressing a young man 
whose chance of passing was very slender, * what can 
you say of prussic acid? Is it powerful, or otherwise ¥" 
—* It is rather powerful,” said the etudent, dubiously.— 
“ Rather powerful!" said the professor, indignantiy. 
“Put a drop on your tongue, and it would kill a dog!" 
The shout of laughter which followed, and Smith's con- 
fusion, revealed to the professor that his illustration had 
served a double purpose. 





What is the difference between a running stream of 
water and a dog torn in two ~The one is a current, and 
the other a rent cur. 





A person of the masculine gender putting on female 
apparel, for the fun of the thing, of course only plays 
fair, 





A man lately received twenty lashes, well laid on, at 
the whipping-post in an English town. The culprit, in- 
stead of bellowing when the constable applied the lash, 
laughed immoderately, which made the angry officer lay 
on with harder force. On giving him the twentieth blow 
the eur ged officer could stand it no longer. 

* Well, here, mister.” said the offended officer, “I've 
done my duty, and I can lick ye no more, but I'd just 
ow what it is that’s so funny ¥’ 

* ro why it's excellent, 
tthe man that was 





ewhippels; it’s t 






to b e oth You'll have it all to 
do overagain. Ia! ha!’ 
: _———) we 
“ Are you an Odd Fellow ¢" 
* No, Sir; I have b irried more than a week."" 
“T mean, do you belong to ths ler of Odd Fellows?" 
“No; I belong to the order of married men.” 
* Merey, how dull! Are you a Mason #" 
“No; I'm a carpenter.” 
“Worse and worse! Are you a Son of 
“ia Pane Temperance 


muntiligieimemnns 
** Vat's de matter, vat's de matter” exclaimed an old 
Datchman in Ratcliffe, as he tucked up his apron and 
ran out of his shop to know the meaning of a crowd in 
the street. ‘* Vat's de matter?” 

* There's a man killed,” replied a by-stander. 

“Oh, ish dat all?" said our friend, evidently disap- 
pointed—* ish dat all? Shoost a man kilt! Humph, I 
thought it was a fight.” 





Little Alice, dressed and prepared for a walk, was skip- 
ping up and down the passage, waiting for her mother to 
get ready to go out, Her little cousin said he was going 
out too, 

**No," answered Alice, “you can't go—you are not 
dressed well enough.” 

Hier uncle laughingly remarked, * that the pride stuck 
out quite early.”’ 

** No,” answered Alice, ‘it isn't my pride, it's my new 
silk frock that sticks out so." 

SCS 

There is an anecdote extant of the late Lady Byron 
which is worth repeating. Being one day in company 
with Lord Palmerston, she asked his lordship how he 
had managed to survive the many administrations of 
which he nad been part and parcel. * Lady Byron," 
replied the premier, ** you must know that from my birth 
I have hobbled through life.” 

onmpnmntiie 

It is, perhaps, seldom that a young woman, departing 
for Australia, takes even so thoughtful a view of her fu- 
ture lot as one we once heard of, who, after her trunk 
was packed and all ready, remembered how, at school, 
she had seen that the globe was round, with the southern 
hemisphere on the opposite side to the northern, and re- 
flected that in her .ew home her position would be in- 
verted—a condition so inconsistent with the decorum in 
which she had been trained that no persuasion would in- 
duce her to submit to it. 








“Oh that my father was seized with a remittent fe- 
ver !" sighed a young spendthrift at college. 





To escape trouble from noisy children—send them to 
your neighbors * visiting." 





“Guard,” asked a railroad passenger, “tare you run- 
ning on time to-day ?'—™“ No, Sir; we are runuing for 
cash."’ 





* A bad wife,” says an old author, “is confusion, weak- 
ness, discomfiture, and despair.” Bad enough, is it not, 
good woman? 





The natural genius of Mre. Partington was recent! 
well illustrated when she put a tub in the garden to ca 
soft water when it was raining hard. 





When beggars cease to importune you, it is time to 
begin to think about purchasing new apparel. Some re- 
spect is due to the opinion of others, 


“Tom, what's monomany ?"—‘* Why, you see, Dick, 
when a poor woman steals it is called larceny; but when 
it’s a rich ‘un the jury says it's monomany, and can't 
help it—that's it." 





“The clonds begin to break,” said Harriet, during 
yesterday's rain, She was impatient for an opportunity 
to go shopping. —‘* J ust so,’ was the answer, as the speak- 
er glanced from the window ; ‘ they leak bad enough, to 
be sure." 





* Landlord,” said a commercial traveler, “you do me 
too much honor—you let me sleep among the big bugs 
last night."—**Oh, don't be too modest, my dear Sir," 
said the landlord; **I doubt not they have your own 
blood in their veins.” 





An invincible wit and punster asked the captain of a 
craft, loaded with boards, how he managed to get dinner 
on the passage. 

“Why,” replied the skipper, “ we always cook aboard."’ 

“Cook a , do you!’ rejoined the wag; *‘then I 
see you have been well supplied with provisions this trip, 
at all events.” 





We may live without poetry, music, and art; 

We may live without conscience, and live without heart; 

We may live without friends; we may live without 
books; 

But civilized man can not live without cooks. 

He may live without books—what is knowledge but 
grieving? 

Tle may live without hope—what is hope but deceiving? 

Ie may live without love—what is passion but pining? 

Lut where is the man that can live without dining? 





OUR HORSE CONGRESS. 


WE publish on the following page a number of 
horses’ heads, which will give some idea of the 
various popular breeds of horses now in use in the 
world. At the head of the group is the diminu- 
tive Shetland pony, the smallest of all horses; and 
at the bottom of the page will be seen the gigantic 
Clydesdale. 

The beautiful Arabian forms the centre; while 
the thorough-bred and the hunter, being the near- 
est of kin, are placed in the same line. The farm- 
er’s brood mare—perhaps the most useful of all— 
we have classed with the work borses at the bot- 
tom of the engraving. The Highland shooting 
pony, immortal in the works of Landseer, being 
an animal of great hardihood and utility, occupies 
a prominent position; and the Canadian will be 
recognized by the curly nature of his mane—so 
unmistakably indicative of this peculiar and popu- 
lar breed. 

The hunter is, or rather was, one remove from 
the thorough-bred — possessing more bone and 
muscle for carrying weight across a hilly country. 

To these few races we trace all the horses to be 
found on the face of the globe. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the beautiful outline of the head of the Ara- 
bian, so superior even to that of the thorough-bred 
racer. The Clydesdale breed are of great value in 
all parts of Europe; though they are considered 
somewhat too large for this country —the cross be- 
tween the Canadian and the ordinary draught 
horse answering all purposes for draught and la- 
bor, 
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MUNTER OR TROTTER. ARAB, THOROUGH-BRED. 
FARMER'S BROOD MARE. 


4 HORSE CONGRESS—DELEGATES FROM THE FOUR QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE.—[Sexr rreceprye Pace.] 
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TOWN OF DHEIR-EL- 
KAMAR, IN SYRIA. 


WE publish above a picture of the town of Dheir- 
el-Kamar, in Syria, which was, a few weeks since, 
the scene of a frightful massacre of Christians by 
the Druses. Dheir-el-Kamar was a place of 7000 
inhabitants, most of whom were Christians, and 
containing a convent of Maronite nuns. The place 
could not be defended, and when the Druses at- 
tacked it the inhabitants surrendered, on condition 
that their lives should be spared and no outrage 
committed. The Druses were no sooner in the 
place than they commenced their fiendish work ; 
the women (including the nuns) were violated, the 
men murdered, and the town laid desolate. A few 
survivors, who fled toward Lebanon, were butch- 
ered on the way by a band of Moslems and Druses. 

It was at Dheir-el-Kamar that the fiendish out- 
rages took place which are related in our last num- 
ber in the news columns. The whole city has been 
laid desolate. 


THE 
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WALTER HARTRIGHT’S NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 


Til. 


Tue last notes of the introduction to the Op- 


era were being played, and the seats in the pit 


were all filled, when Pesca and I reached the | 


theatre. 

There was plenty of room, however, in the 
passage that ran round the pit, which was pre- 
cisely the position best calculated to answer the 


purpose for which I was attending the perform- | 
ance. I went first to the barrier separating us | 


from the stalls, and looked for the Count in that 
part of the theatre. He was not there. Re- 
turning along the passage, on the left-hand side 
from the stage, and looking about me attentive- 
ly, I discovered him in the pit. He occupied 
an excellent place, some twelve or fourteen seats 
from the end of a bench, within three rows of 
the stalls. I placed myself exactly on a line 
with him, Pesca standing by my side. The 
Professor was not yet aware of the purpose for 
which I had brought him to the theatre, and he 
was rather surprised that we did not move near- 
er to the stage. . 

The curtain rose, and the Opera began. 

Throughout the whole of the first act we re- 
mained in our position, the Count, absorbed by 
the orchestra and the stage, never casting so 








much as a chance glance at us. Not a note 
of Donizetti's delicious music was lost on him. 
There he sat, high above his neighbors, smiling, 
and nodding his great head enjoyingly, from 
time to time. When the people near him ap- 
plauded the close of an air (as an English au- 
dience in such circumstances always will ap- 
pland), without the least consideration for the 
orchestral movement which immediately follow- 
ed it, he looked round at them with an expres- 
sion of compassionate remonstrance, and held 
up one hand with a gesture of polite entreaty. 
At the more refined passages of the singing, at 
the more delicate phrases of the music, which 
passed unapplauded by others, his fat hands 
adorned with perfectly-fitting black kid gloves, 
softly patted each other, in token of the culti- 
vated appreciation of a musical man. At such 
times his only murmur of approval, “Bravo! 
Bra-a-a-a!” hummed through the silence like 
the purring of a great cat. His immediate 
neighbors on either side—hearty, ruddy-faced 
people from the country, basking amazedly in 
the sunshine of fashionable London—seeing and 
hearing him, began to follow his lead. Many 
a burst of applause from the pit, that night, 
started from the soft, comfortable patting of the 








| man?” I asked. 








black-gloved hands. The man’s voracious van- 
ity devoured this implied tribute to his local and 
critical supremacy with an appearance of the 
highest relish. Smiles rippled continuously 
over his fat face. He looked about him at the 
pauses in the music, serenely satisfied with him- 
self and his feHlow-creatures. ‘‘ Yes! yes! these 
barbarous English people are learning something 
from me. Here, there, and every where, I— 
Fosco—am an Influence that is felt, a Man who 
sits supreme!” If ever face spoke, his face 
spoke then; and that was its language. 

The curtain fell on the first act, and the au- 
dience rose to look about them. This was the 
time I had waited for—the time to try if Pesca 
knew him. 

He rose with the rest, and surveyed the occu- 
pants of the boxes grandly with his opera-glass. 
At first his back was toward us; but he turned 
round in time to our side of the theatre, and 
looked at the boxes 
above us, using his 
glass for a few min- 
utes—then removing 
it, but still continuing 
to look up. This was 
the moment I chose, 
when his full face was 
in view, for directing 
Pesca’s attention to 
him. 

“Do you know that 


“Which man, my 
friend ?” 

‘*The tall, fat man 
standing there, with 
his face toward us.” 

Pesca raised himself 
on tip-toe, and looked 
at the Count. 

**No,” said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘* The big fat 
man is a stranger to 
me. Is he famous? 
Why do you point him 
out ?” 

“Because I have 
particular reasons for 
wishing to know some- 
thing of him. He 
is a countryman of 
yours; “his name is < 
Count Fosco. Doyou *;'- 
know that name ?” 

‘*Not I, Walter. ~ > 
Neither the name nor 
the man is known to 
me.” 

‘* Are you quite sure 
ou don’t recognize 
im? Look again; 

look carefully. I will 
tell you why I am so 








“SHE HELD ME BY BOTH HANDS,” ETC. 
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anxious about it when we leave the theatre. 
Stop! let me help you up here, where you can 
see him better.” 

I helped the little man to perch himself on 
the edge of the raised dais upon which the pit 
seats were all placed. Here his small stature 
was no hinderance to him; here he could see 
over the heads of the ladies who were seated 


near the outermost part of the bench. A siim, 
light-haired man, standing by us, whom I had 
not noticed before—a man with a scar on his 
left cheek—looked attentively at Pesca as I 
helped him up, and then looked still more at- 
tentively, following the direction of Pesca’s eyes, 


at the Count. Our conversation might have 


reached his ears, and might, as it struck me, 
have roused his curiosity. 

Meanwhile, Pesca fixed his eyes earnestly on 
the broad, full, smiling face, turned a little up- 
ward, exactly opposite to him. 
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“No,” he said; “I have never set my two 
eyes on that big fat man before in all my life.” 

As he spoke, the Count looked downward to- 
ward the boxes behind us on the pit tier. 

The eyes of the two Italians met. 

The instant before 1 had been perfectly sat- 
isfied, from his own reiterated assertion, that 
Pesca did not know the Count, The instant 
afterward I was equally certain that the Count 
knew Pesca! 

Knew him, and—more surprising still—feared 
him as well! ‘There was no mistaking the 
change that passed over the villain’s face. The 
leaden hue that altered his yellow complexion 
in a moment, the sudden rigidity of all his 
features, the furtive scrutiny of his cold gray 
eyes, the motionless stillness of him from head 
to foot, told their own tale. A mortal dread 
had mastered him, body and soul; and his own 
recognition of Pesca was the cause of it! 

The slim man, with the scar on his cheek, 
was still close by us. He had apparently drawn 
his inference from the effect produced on the 
Count by the sight of Pesca, as I had drawn 
mine. He was a mild, gentlemanlike man, 
looking like a foreigner; and his interest in our 
proceedings was not expressed in any thing ap- 
proaching to an offensive manner. 

For my own part, I was so startled by the 
ehange in the Count’s face, so astounded at 
the entirely unexpected turn which events had 
taken, that I knew neither what to say or do 
next. Pesca roused me by stepping back to his 
former piace at my side, and speaking first. 

‘‘How the fat man stares!” he exclaimed. 
‘Ts it at me? Am J famous? How can he 
know me, when I don’t know him?” 

I kept my eye still on the Count. Isaw him 
move for the first time when Pesca moved, so 
as not to lose sight of the little man, in the 
lower position in which he now stood. I was 
curious to see what would happen if Pesca’s at- 
tention, under these circumstances, was with- 
drawn from him; and I accordingly asked the 
Professor if he recognized any of his pupils, 
that evening, among the ladies in the boxes. 
Pesca immediately raised the large ope-a-glass 
te his eyes, and moved it slowly all roand the 
upper part of the theatre, searching for his pu- 
pils with the most couscientious scrutiny. 

The moment he showed himself to be thus 
engaged, the Count turned round, slipped past 
the persons. who occupied seats on the farther 
side of him from where we stood, and disap- 
peared in the middle passage down the centre 
of the pit. I caught Pesca by the arm, and, 
te his inexpressible astonishment, hurried him 
round with me to the back of the pit, to inter- 
cept the Count.before he could get to the door. 
Somewhat to my surprise, the slim man hasten- 
ed out before us, avoiding a stoppage caused by 
some people on our side of the pit leaving their 

laces, by which Pesca and myself were delayed. 
When we reached the lobby the Count had dis- 
appeared, and the foreigner with the scar was 
gone too. 

“Come home,” I said; ‘‘come home, Pesca, 
to your lodgings. I must speak to you in pri- 
vate—I must speak directly.” 

‘“ My-soul-bless-my-soul !” cried the Profess- 
er, in a state of the extremest bewilderment. 
‘* What on earth is the matter?” 

I walked on rapidly without answering. The 
circumstances under which the Count had left 
the theatre suggested to me that his extraordi- 
pary anxiety to escape Pesca might carry him 
- to farther extremities still. He might escape 
me, too, by leaving London. 1 doubted the fu- 
ture, if I allowed him so much as a day's freedom 
to act as he pleased. And I doubted that foreign 
stranger who had got the start of us, and whom 
I suspected of intentionally following him out. 

. With this double distrust in my mind, I was 
not long in making Pesca understand what I 
wanted. As soon as we two were alone in his 
room, I increased his confusion and amazement 
a hundred-fold by telling him what my purpose 
was, as plainly gnd unreservedly as I have ac- 
knowledged it here. 

“My friend, what can I do?” cried the Pro- 
fessor, piteously appealing to me with both 
hands. ‘ Deuce-what-the-deuce! how can I 
help you, Walter, when I don’t know the man?” 

“ He knows you—he is afraid of you—he has 
left the theatre to escape you. Pesca! there 
must be a reason for this. Look back into your 
own life, before you came to England. You 
left Italy, as you have told me yourself, for po- 
litical reasons. You have never mentioned 
those reasons te me, and I don’t inquire into 
them now. I only ask you to consult your own 
recollections, and to say if they suggest no past 
cause for the terror which the first sight of you 
produced in that man.” 

To my unutterable surprise, these words, harm- 
less as they appeared to me, produced the same 
astoundin, on Pesca which the sight of 
Pesca had produced on the Count. The rosy 
face of my little friend whitened in an instant; 
and he drew back from me slowly, trembling 
from head to foot. 

“Walter!” he said. ‘You don’t know what 
you ask.” 

He spoke in a whisper—he looked at me as 
if I had suddenly revealed to him some hidden 
danger to both of us. In less than one minute 
of time he was,_so altered from the easy, lively, 
quaint little man of all my past experience, that 
if I had met him in the street, changed as I 
saw him now, I should most certainly not have 
known him again. 

‘* Forgive me, if I have unintentionally pained 
and shocked you,” I replied. “Remember the 
cruel wrong my wife has suffered at Count Fos- 

“ @o’s hands. Remember that the wrong can nev- 
er be redressed, unless the means are in my 
power of forcing him to do her justice. I spoke 
in her interest, Pesca. I ask you again to for- 
give me; I can say no more.” 





— -— 


I rose to go. He stopped me before I reached 
the door, 

“Wait,” he said. ‘You have shaken me 
from head to foot. You don’t know how I left 
my country, and why I left my country. Let 
me compose myself—let me think, if I can.” 

I returned to my chair. He walked up and 
down the room, talking to himself incoherently 
in his own language. After several turns back- 
ward and forward, he suddenly came up to me, 
and laid his little hands with a strange tender- 
ness and solemnity on my breast. 

‘On your heart and soul, Walter,” he said, 
‘sis there no other way to get to that man but 
the chance way through me?” 

“'There is no other way,” I answered. 

He left me again, opened the door of the 
room and looked out cautiously into the pas- 
sage; closed it once more, and came back. 

**You won your right over me, Walter,” he 
said, ‘‘on the day when you saved my life. It 
was yours from that moment, when you pleased 
to take it. Take it now. Yes! I mean what I 
say. My next words, as true as the good God 
is above us, will put my life into your hands.” 

The trembling earnestness with which he ut- 
tered this extraordinary warning carried with 
it to my mind the conviction that he spoke the 
truth, ~ 

“ Mind this!” he went on, shaking his hands 
at me in the vehemence of his agitation. “I 
hold no thread, in my own mind, between that 
man Fosco and the past time, which I call back 
to me, for your sake. If you find the thread, 
keep it to yourself—tell me nothing; on my 
knees, I beg and pray, let me be ignorant, let 
me be innocent, let me be blind to all the future, 
as I am now!” 

He said a few words more, hesitatingly and 
disconnectedly—then stopped again. 

I saw that the effort of expressing himself in 
English, on an occasion too serious to permit 
him the use of the quaint turns and phrases of 
his ordinary vocabulary, was painfully increas- 
ing the difficulty he had felt from the first in 
speaking to me at all. Having learned to read 
and understand his native language (though not 
to speak it), in the earlier days of our intimate 
companionship, I now suggested to him that he 
should express himself in Italian, while I used 
English in putting any question which might 
be necessary to my enlightenment. He accept- 
ed the proposal, In his own smooth-flowing 
language—spoken with a vehement agitation 
which betrayed itself in the perpetual working 
of his features, in the wildness and the sudden- 
ness of his foreign gesticulations, but never in 
the raising of his voice—I now heard the words 
which armed me to meet the last struggle that 
is left for this story to record.* 

“You know nothing of my motive for leaving 
Italy,® he began, “except that it was for politic- 
al reasons. If I had been driven to this coun- 
try by the persecution of my Government, I 
should not have kept those reasons a secret 
from you or from any one. I have concealed 
them because no Government authority has pro- 
nounced the sentence of my exile. You have 
heard, Walter, of the political societies that are 
hidden in every great city on the continent of 
Europe? ‘To one of those Societies I belonged 
in Italy—and belong still, in England. When 
I came to this country, I came by the direction 
of my chief. I was overzealous, in my youn- 
ger time; I ran the risk of compromising myself 
and others. For those reasons, I was ordered 
to emigrate to England, and to wait. I emi- 
grated—I have waited; I wait still. To-mor- 
row I may be called away; ten years hence I 
may be called away. It is all one to me—I am 
here, I support myself by teaching, and I wait. 
I violate no oath (you shall hear why, present- 
ly) in making my confidence complete by telling 
you the name of the Society to which I belong. 
All I do is to put my life in your hands. If 
what I say to you now is ever known by others 
to have passed my lips, as certainly as we two 
sit here I am a dead man.” 

He whispered the next words in my ear. I 
keep the secret which he thus communicated. 
The Society to which he belonged will be sufti- 
ciently individualized for the purpose of these 
pages if I call it “The Brotherhood,” on the 
few occasions when any reference to the subject 
will be needed in this place. 

“The object of the Brotherhood,” Pesca went 
on, ‘is, briefly, the object of other political 
societies of the same sort—the destruction of 
tyranny, and the assertion of the rights of the 
people. ‘The principles of the Brotherhood are 
two. Sv long as a man’s life is useful, or even 
harmless only, he has the right to enjoy it. But 
if his life inflicts injury on the well-being of his 
fellow-men, from that moment he forfeits the 
right, and it is not only no crime, but a positive 
merit, to deprive him of it. It is not for me to 
say in what frightful circumstances of oppression 
and suffering this Society took its rise. It is 
not for you to ——_ Englishmen, who have 
conquered your freedom so long ago, that you 
have conveniently forgotten what blood you 
shed, and what extremities you proceeded to in 
the conquering—it is not for you to say how far 
the worst of all exasperations may, or may not, 
carry the maddened men of an enslaved nation. 
The iron that has entered into our souls has 
gone too deep for you to find it. Leave the ref- 
ugee alone! Laugh at him, distrust him, open 
your eyes in wonder at that secret self which 
smoulders in him, sometimes under the every- 
day respectability and tranquillity of a man like 
me; sometimes under the grinding poverty, the 
fierce squalor, of men less lucky, less pliable, 





* It is only right to mention here that I repeat Pesca’s 

it to me, with the careful suppressions and al- 

terations which the serious nature of the subject and my 

own sense of duty to my friend demand. My first and 

last concealments from the reader are those which cau- 

tion renders absolutely necessary in this portion of the 
narrative. 





less patient than I am—but judge us not! In 
the time of your first Charles you might have 
done us justice; the long Juxury of your own 
freedom has made you incapable of doing us 
justice now.” 

All the deepest feelings of his nature seemed 
to force themselves to the surface in those 
words—all his heart was poured out to me, for 
the first time in our lives; but still, his voice 
never rose—still, his dread of the terrible reve- 
lation he was making to me never left him. 

** So far,” he resumed, “ you think the Socie- 
ty like other Societies. Its object (in your En- 
glish opinion) is anarchy and revolution. It 
takes the life of a bad King or a bad Minister, 
as if the one and the other were dangerous wild 
beasts, to be shot at the first opportunity. I 
grant you this. But the laws of the Brother- 
hood are the laws of no other political society 
on the face of the earth. The members are not 
known to one another. There is a President in 
Italy; there are Presidents abroad. Each of 
these has his Secretary. The Presidents and 
the Secretaries know the members; but the 
members, among themselves, are all strangers, 
until their chiefs see fit, in the political neces- 
sity of the time, or in the private necessity of 


the Society, to make them known to each other. ° 


With such a safeguard as this, there is no oath 
among us on admittance. We are identified 
with the Brotherhood by a secret mark, which 
we all bear, which lasts while our lives last. 
We are told to go about our ordinary business, 
and to report ourselves to the President or the 
Secretary four times a year, in the event of our 
services being required. We are warned, if we 
betray the Brotherhood, or if we injure it by 
serving other interests, that we die by the prin- 
ciples of the Brotherhood—die by the hand of a 
stranger who may be sent from the other end 
of the world to strike the blow, or by the hand 
of our own bosom friend, who may have been a 
member unknown to us fhrough all the years 
of our intimacy. Sometimes the death is de- 
layed; sometimes it follows close on the treach- 
ery. It is our first business to know how to 
wait—our second business to know how to obey 
when the word is spoken. Some of us may 
wait our lives through, and may not be wanted. 
Some of us may be called to the work, or to the 
preparation for the work, the very day of our 
admission. I myself—the little, easy, cheerful 
man you know, who, of his own accord, would 
hardly lift up his handkerchief to strike down 
the fly that buzzes about his face—I, in my 
younger time, under provocation so dreadful 
that I will not tell you of it, entered the Broth- 
erhood by an impulse, as I might have killed 
myself by an impulse. I must remain in it 
now—it has got me, whatever I may think of it 
in my better circumstances and my cooler man- 
hood, to my dying day. While I was still in 
Italy, I was chosen Secretary ; and all the mem- 
bers of that time, who were browght face to face 
with my President, were brought face to face 
also with me.” 

I began to understand him; I saw the end 
toward which his extraordinary disclosure was 
now tending. He waited a moment, watching 
me earnestly—watching till he had evidently 
guessed what was passing in my mind, before 
he resumed. 

“You have drawn your own conclusion al- 
ready,” he said. ‘‘I see it in your face. Tell 
me nothing; keep me out of the secret of your 
thoughts. Let me make my one last sacrifice 
of myself, for your sake—and then have done 
with this subject, never to return to it again.” 

He signed to me not to answer him—rose, 
removed his coat, and rolled up the shirt-sleeve 
on his left arm. 

“T promised you that this confidence should 
be complete,” he whispered, speaking close at 
my ear, with his eyes looking watchfully at the 
door. ‘‘ Whatever comes of it, you shall not 
reproach me with having hidden any thing from 
you which it was necessary to your interests to 
know. I have said that the Brotherhood iden- 
tifies its members by a mark that lasts for life. 
See the place, and the mark on it, for yourself.” 

He raised his bare arm, and showed me, high 
on the upper part of it, and on the inner side, a 
brand deeply burned in the flesh, and stained 
of a bright blood-red color. I abstain from de- 
scribing the device which the brand represent- 
ed, It will be sufficient to say that it was cir- 
cular in form, and so small that it would have 
been completely covered by a shilling coin. 

**A man who has this mark, branded in this 
place,” he said, covering his arm again, ‘‘is a 
member of the Brotherhood. A man who has 
been false to the Brotherhood is discovered, 
sooner or later, by the chiefs who know him— 
Presidents or Secretaries, as the case may be. 
And a man discovered by the chiefs is dead. 
No human laws can protect him. Remember 
what you have seen and heard ; draw what con- 
clusions you like; act as you please. But, in 
the name of God, whatever you discover, what- 
ever you do, tell me nothing! Let me remain 
free from a responsibility which it horrifies me 
to think of—which I know, in my conscience, 
is not my responsibility now. For the last time, 
I say it—on my honor as a gentleman, on my 
oath as a Christian, if the man you pointed out 
at the Opera knows me, he is so altered, or so 
disguised, that I do not know him. I am igno- 
rant of his proceedings or his purposes in En- 
gland —I never saw him, I never heard his 
name, to my knowledge, before to-night. I say 
no more. Leave me a little, Walier: I am 
overpowered by what has happened ; I am shak- 
en by what I have said. Let me try to be like 
myself again, when we meet next.” 

He dropped into a chair, and, turning away 
from me, hid his face in his hands. I gently 
opened the door, so as not to disturb him, and 
spoke my few parting words in low tones, which 
he might hear or not, as he pleased. 





“T will keep the memory of to-night in my 
heart of hearts,” I said. ‘‘ You shall never re- 
pent the trust you have reposed in me. May I 
come to you to-morrow? May I come as early 
as nine o'clock ?” 

‘Yes, Walter,” he replied, looking up at me 
kindly, and speaking in English once more, as 
if his one anxiety now was to get back to our 
former relations toward each other. ‘Come 
to my little bit of breakfast, before I go my 
ways among the pupils that I teach.” 

**Good-night, Pesca.” 

“Good-night, my friend.” 


IV. 


My first conviction, as soon as I found my- 
self outside the house, was that no alternative 
was left me but to act at once on the informa- 
tion I had received—te make sure of the Count 
that night, or to risk the loss, if I only delay- 
ed till the morning, of Laura's last chance. I 
looked at my watch: it was ten o'clock. 

Not the shadow of a doubt crossed my mind 
of the purpose for which the Count had left the 
theatre. His escape from us that evening was, 
beyond all question, the preliminary only to his 
escape from London. The mark of the Broth- 
erhood was on his arm—I felt as certain of it as 
if he had shown me the brand; and the betray- 
al of the Brotherhood was on his conscience—I 
had seen it in his recognition of Pesca, 

It was easy to understand why that recog- 
nition had not been mutual. A man of the 
Count’s character would never risk the terrible 
consequences of turning spy without looking to 
his personal security quite as carefully as he 
looked to his golden reward. The shaven face, 
which I had pointed eut at the Opera, might 
have been covered by a beard in Pesca’s time ; 
his dark-brown hair might be a wig. ‘The ac- 
cident of time might have helped him as well ; 
his immense corpulence might have come with 
his later years. There was every reason why 
Pesca should not have known him again—every 
reason, also, why he should have known Pesca, 
whose singular personal appearance made a 
marked man of him, ge where he might. 

I have said that I felt certain of the purpose 
in the Count’s mind when he escaped us at the 
theatre. How could I doubt it, when I saw, 
with my own eyes, that he believed himself, in 
spite of the change ia his appearance, to have 
been recognized by Pesca, and to be, therefore, 
in danger of his life? If I could get speech of 
him that night—if I could show him that I, too, 
knew of the mortal peril in which he stood— 
what result would follow? Plainly this. One 
of us must be master of the situation—one of 
us must inevitably be at the mercy of the other. 

I owed it to myself to consider the chances 
against me, before I confronted them. I owed 
it to my wife to do all that lay in my power to 
lessen the risk. 

The chances against me wanted no reckoning 
up: they were all merged inone. If the Count 
discovered, by my own avowal, that the direct 
way to his safety lay through my life, he was 
probably the last man in existence who wonld 
shrink from throwing me off my guard and tak- 
ing that way, when he had me alone within his 
reach. The only means of defense against him 
on which I could at all rely to lessen the risk, 
presented themselves, after a little careful think- 
ing, clearly enough. Before I made any per- 
sonal acknowledgment of my discovery in his 
presence, I must place the discovery itself where 
it would be ready for instant use against him, 
and safe from any attempt at suppression on his 
part. If I laid the mine under his feet before 
I approached him, and if I left instructions with 
a third person to fire it on the expiration of a 
certain time, unless directions to the contrary 
were previously received under my own hand or 
from my own lips—in that event, the Count’s 
security was absolutely dependent upon mine, 
and I might hold the vantage-ground over him 
securely, even in his own house. 

This idea occurred to me when I was close to 
the new lodgings which we had taken on return- 
ing from the sea-side. I went in, without dis- 
turbing any one, by the help of my key. A 
light was in the hall; and I stole up with it to 
my work-room, to make my preparations, and 
absolutely to commit myself to an interview 
with the Count, before either Laura or Marian 
could have the slightest suspicion of what I in- 
tended te do, 

A letter addressed to Pesca represented the 
surest measure of precaution which it was now 
possible for me to take. I wrote as follows: 

“The man whom I pointed out to you at the 
Opera is a member of the Brotherhood, and 
has been false to his trust. Put both these as- 
sertions to the test instantly. You know the 
name he goes by in England. His address is 
No. 5 Forest Road, St. John’s Wood. On the 
love you once bore me, use the power intrusted 
to you, without mercy and without delay, against 
that man. I have risked all and lost all; and 
the forfeit of my failure has been paid with my 
life.” 

I signed and dated these lines, inclosed them 
in an envelope, and sealed it up. On the out- 
side I wrote this direction: ‘ Keep the inclosure 
unopened until nine o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. If you do not hear from me, or see me, 
before that time, break the seal when the clock 
strikes, and read the contents.” I added my 
initials; and protected the whole by inclosing 
it in a second sealed envelope, addressed to 


| Pesca at his lodgings. 


Nothing remained to be done after this but 
to find the means of sending my letter to its 
destination immediately. I should then have 
accomplished all that lay in my power. If any 
thing happened to me in the Count’s house, [ 
had now provided for his answering it with his 
life. That the means of preventing his escape 
under any circumstances whatever were at Pes- 
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ca’s disposal, if he chose to exert them, I did 
not for an instant doubt. The extraordinary 
anxiety which he had expressed to remain un- 
enlightened as to the Count’s identity-—or, in 
other words, to be left uncertain enough about 
facts to justify him to his own conscience in 
remaining passive—betrayed plainly that the 
means of exercising the terrible justice of the 
Brotherhood were ready to his hand, although, 
as a naturally humane man, he had shrunk from 
plainly saying as much in my presence. The 
deadly certainty with which the vengeance of 
foreign political societies can hunt down a trai- 
tor to the cause, hide himself where he may, 
had been too often exemplified, even in my 
superficial experience, to allow of any doubt. 
Considering the subject only as a reader of 
newspapers, cases recurred to my memory, both 
in London and im Paris, of foreigners found 
stabbed in the streets, whose assassins could 
never be traced—of bodies and parts of bodies 
thrown into the Thames and the Seine, by hands 
that eould never be discovered—of deaths by 
secret violence which could only be accounted 
for in one way. I have disguised nothing relat- 
ing to myself in these pages, and I do not dis- 
guise here, that I believed I had written Count 
Fosco’s death-warrant, if the fatal emergency 
happened which authorized Pesca to open my 
ixclosure. 

I left my room to go down to the ground- 
floor of the house, and speak to the tandlord 
about finding me a messenger. He bappened 
to be ascending the stairs at the time, and we 
met on the landing. His son, a quich lad, was 
the messenger he proposed to me, on hearing 
what I wanted. We had the boy up stairs, and 
I gave him his directions. He was to take the 
letter in a cab, to put it into Professor Pesca’s 
own hands, and to bring me back a line of ac- 
knowledgment from that gentleman—returning 
in the cab, and keeping it at the door for my 
use. It was then nearly half past ten. I cal- 
culated that the boy might be back in twenty 
minutes, and that I might drive to St. John’s 
Wood, on his return, in twenty minutes more. 

When the lad had departed on his errand, I 
returned to my own room for 4 little while, to 
put certain pupers in order, so that they night 
be easily found in case of the worst. The key 
of the old-fashioned bureau in which the papers 
were kept I sealed up, and left it on my table, 
with Marian’s name written on the outside of 
the little packet. This done, I went down stairs 
to the sitting-room, in which I expected to find 
Laura and Marian awaiting my return from the 
Opera. I felt my hand trembling tor the first 
time when I laid it on the lock of the door. 

No one was in the room but Marian. She 
was reading; and she looked at her watch in 
surprise when I came in. 

* How early you are back!" she said “You 
must have come away before the Opera was 
over.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “neither Pesca nor I wait- 
ed for the end. Where is Laura?” 

“She had one of her bad headaches this 
evening, and I advised her to go to bed when 
ve had done tea.” 

I left the room again, on the pretext of wish- 
ing to see whether Laura was asleep. Marian’s 
quick eyes were beginning to look inquiringly 
at my face—Marian’s quick instinct was begin- 
ning to discover that I had something weighing 
on my mind, 

When I entered the bedchamber, and softly 
approached the bedside by the dim flicker of 
the nig/t-lamp, my wife was asleep. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


RFCENT STATE ELECTIONS. 


Sratsz electicas were held in North Carolina on 2d 
inst.. and in Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas 
on 6th, At the time we write the returns are incom- 
plete. From Arrineas and Texas we have no returns 
worth mentioning It is probable, however, that in the 
former State, where the contest lay between Douglas 
and Breckinridge Democrats, the latter have been suc- 
cessful, In North ( arelina the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, Ellis, has p.obably been elected but the Op- 
position candidate, loole, has polled a much larger vote 
than was expected. At last election, in 1858, Ellis 
(Democrat) had a mr jerity of 16 257 over M‘Rae (Oppo- 
sition); now it is not supposed that Ellis has a we 
of 6000. Complete returns frem thirty counties show a 
Democratic loss of 17h In Kentucky a Clerk of the 
Court of Appeals was elected. The successful candidate 
was General Leslie Coombs, the candidate of the Pell 
party, who beat the Breckinridge candidate by several 
(perhaps twenty) thousand. The result is ascribed by 
the Breckinridge leaders to the personal popularity of 
General Coombs; others affirm that it indicates an in- 
disposition on the part of Kentucky to commit herself to 
the views of the extreme Southern leaders, From Mis- 
souri our intellige .ce is confused. Four candidates for 
Governor were in the field, and several candidates for 
Congress and State officers. It seems probable, at the 
present time, that Orr (Union) has been elected Govern- 
er over tis D tie opp ts, and that Blair (Re- 
publican) bas been elected to Congress, for the long 
term, from the Ist Congressional district. 

STATE CONVENTIONS, 

The Breckinridge democracy of New York State met 
at Syracuse on 8th, and on 9th nominated the following 
ticket for State officers: For r—James T. Bra- 
dy, of New York; for Lieutenant-Governor—H. K. 
Viele, of Buffalo; for Canal Commissioner—John M. 
Jaycox, ef Onondaga; for State Prison Inspector—Rob- 
ert W. Allen, of Kings. The scheme of fusion with the 








Dengue Democrats was un and the Rich- 
platform affirmed. 

The Pennsylvania Democrats met at Cresson on 9th, 
and Presidential el were ap d, with instruc- 





Jions to cast the vote of the State for the candidate hav- 
tng the highest number of votes. The Douglas men ap- 
to be in a majerity in the Convention. 
The New Jersey Republicans met at Trenton on 8th, 
ppointed Presidential electors, affirmed the Chicago 
platform, and passed various resolutions of no public im- 
portanee. 





THE FILIBUSTER WALKER AGAIN. 

The New Orleans Delta confirms the statement that 
General Walker left the island of Ruatan on June 21, 
but denies that the const of Central America was his im- 
mediate destination. When he fouwd that Itnaten was 


n of the British authorities, he. very prudent- 
iy etermined to avoid becoming involved in any dis. 





turbance with the Government of Honduras or of En- 
gland, and so set sail for another island in the vicinity, 


whence, the Delta intimates, it wis his intention to go 
up the San Juan River. By thi. uae, iu ail p obability, 
Le is in Nicarngua, 

MORE METLOKS 


Thiee distinct meteors have been seen above onr hori- 
zon almost within as many wecks—the great meteor of 
over a distance 


ich Was seen 


the age, whose course was tracked 
& Cond 





more than a thousand mile-; th 
subsequently in many of the Sout , tes: and the 
Frual!l aerolite, which was observed at two o: three points 
in this vicinity, making ® small are, on Monday night. 








THE SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION 


The newspapers devoted a cousiderab e portion of their 
space last week to the publication of reports of the pio- 
ceedings of the American Scientific Association, which 
body has been holding its fourteenth annual meeting at 
Newport during the past fortnight. The papers present- 
ed for the consideration of this body of savans embrace 
a variety of interesting subjects, including mathematics, 
geology, physic, natural history, and the recent meteoric 
phenomena, The proceedings of the Association were 
concluded on Wednesday, 8ih inst. Tue next annual 
meeting will be held at Nashville, Tennessee, in April 
next. 

MRS. DOUGLAS AT NEWPORT. 

The Boston Journal’s corespondent, Burleigh, writes 
as follows of Mrs. Douglas at Newport “Mrs. Douglas 
was dressed in the Di Vernon style—a jaunty school 
straw-hat, shaped like an inverted milk-pan, with a small 
vail hanging on the edge, gave hera youthful and school- 
girl appearance—with a dark merino habit, half fitting 
and half ioo-e, a cross betwven a riding habit and a loose 
morning gown—and her whole appearance was that of a 
young Mi-s who had thrown her books a-ide for August, 
and had taken a run with her mother te spend a month 
at Newport. rather than the heir-expectant of the lady 
ef the White House All the way from Providence 
Newport she entertiined ber friends with the incident 





of her journey since she left Washington, some of whic 
were comical enough. How at Concord men and women 
were found peaking throngh the nd when she p- 





po-ed herself all alone. How 6x 
iusisted on sevring Mr. Dougla 
fat oll motherly lady by 
complimentary addresses. H 
Douglas carried Rhode 
hard she tried to 
them so detestable--and o 
run up te the upper story, and hear the addresses, and 
look on the erow) that ber husband was addressing, and 
listen at the same time to speeches made about herself, 
and not intended for her own cars—ali related with infi- 
nite relish and good-huwor aud with almost childish 
glee.” 





how 


A SUPPOSED MURDER. 

Much excitement was caused last week by rumors of a 
supposed murder at Long Branch, New Jersey Early 
on the morning of ith two fishermen found, near the 
Monmouth Hoeu-e, a billet of wood upon which were 
blood, hair, and brains, while close by was a pool of 
blood, whene» a trail led to a skiff on the beach, the bot- 
tom of which was also covered with blood. giving rise to 
the supposition that the body of the victim had been 
taken out and sunk in the ocean. Other indications that 


a murder had been committed were »pparent, an! several 
persons state that they heard the noise of a s« e and 
pistol-shots fired at about 124 o'clock 
A therongh examination was made by the an‘l 

and the affair turned out to be simply a hoax, ¢ vd 
by the servants of one of the hotels, who procure! some 
blood and a quantity of hair from «a barber's sl and 
mixing them together, smeared the mixture over a cl 


and a boat's sail, and thus caused a belicf that an atro 
cious wurder Lad been committed. 


ABDUCTION OF A BOY, 

The other day notice was made of the decision of tlhe 
Supreme Court of Massachu-etts restoring Charles T 
Rice, the minor child o' Henry T. Rice, of Baltimore, 
aud Elizabeth N. Thorndike, of Boston, to his father 
On Satarday Henry was kidnapped from a private schoul 
in Nahant, kept by Mr, Fetti. ‘'wo open carriages drove 
up to the chureh (the school is held there), and three men 
alighted and entered. One of them seized the tescher 
by the throat, and another menaced him with a ** billy." 
The t»ird ruffian stole the boy, and thrusting him into 
one of the carriages, drove oft toward Lynn. The accom- 
plices then released the teacher and followed. The fa- 
ther took speedy measures for the lad’s recovery. Five 
hundred dollars were offerea for him. A man was rent 
after the kidnappers, but failed in the chase. Di-<patches 
have been sent in every direction to apprehend them. It 
is supposed young Rice will be taken directly out of the 
country, probably by way of Canada. 


THE PRESIDENT ON BOARD THE “ GREAT EAST- 
Eun,” 

President Buchanan, accompanied by Miss Lane, Sec- 
retary Toucey, and a large party of ladies and gentle 
men, visited the Great Eastern in Annapolis Roads on 
Wednesday. The ship left the Chesapeake, on her re- 
turn to New York, on Friday evening. 

PERSONAL. 

Monsieur De Lave appears before the public again, 
He is about throwing a hempen bridge across the Niaga- 
ra, near the Falls, and intends performing thereon before 
and in honor of the Prince of Wales. 

The Marquis of Chandos, with his family, were among 
the passengers by the Thomas Powell on Tuesday last. 
The distinguished party went up the river as far as West 
Point, where they are spending a few days. 

Friends of General Cass say that the state of bis health 
is such that it is extremely doubtful whether he again 
resumes the toils and cares of his official position. The 
venerable statesman is sojourning at Detroit. 

Governor Hunt was fined $.5 recently by Judge Davis 
for non-attendance as juryman. The Governor had the 
good sense to pay the fine, and will doubtless do better 
next time. 

We regret to learn that Dr. Carnochan is suffering 
very severely from suppurative inflammation of the right 
hand and arm, contracted from the absorption of the 
dropsical effusion of a late patient Fears have been ex- 
pressed that he might lose the use of his hand, which to 
this distinguished operating surgeon is one of no ordi- 
nary importance, both to himself and the community. 

It will be gratifying to the friends of Rev. William & 
Morrison, and lady, to learn that letters have been re- 
ceived announcing their safe arrival at Anjer, on May 17, 
on their way to the Mission field in China. It will be re- 
collected that Mr. and Mrs. Morrison ssiled hence in Feb- 
ruary last, in the ship V. B. Palmer. The agreeable so- 
ciety and courteous attention of Captain Low and his 
amiable lady, had rendered the voyage thus far an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant one to the Missionaries. 

Aysleb-Beg- Tararulsky, of Beyrout, has presented to 
Senator Seward three fine Arabian horses (one stallion 
and two mares), whose arrival at Boston is looked for 
daily. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
SICILY IN PARLIAMENT. 


Ix the House of Commons, on the 26th, Sicilian af- 
fairs were debated. Mr. Griffith asked the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether any proposition had 
been made to her Majesty's Government by the special 
of the Neapolitan Government, lately arrived in 
Lord John Russell said that, before answering 
the question, he would repeat his answer to a question 
on the same subject on a previous occasion. The aid-de- 
camp sent to Garibaldi by the King of Sardinia bore a 
message proposing a trace with the Neapolitan forces, 
and begging Garibaldi not to make any attack on the 
main land, This message was in perfect accordance 
with the views of her Majesty's Government, In reply 








to the immediate question, Lord John Russell said the 
Neapolitan Government had requested the mediation of 
Great Vritais for the purpose of stopping the progress 


of Goaibuids, ou condition that if Garibalti refused the 
forces of France ard England should te veed ty « el 
i r it pre it her M 
had deol yew 
THE OFf:.08 ATLANTIC CALS Ar I 
1 tic Tet aph Compa: y ] 
efor ie at Nowfonmdiand te rest t @ 
bie have failed. Mr. Varley, the el i 
port says, by hord haulins piece ® of the cable we 
overed in sinall tenyths, amonnti in all to seven 


miles; but the cable inva: iably broke at short distances, 
aud it was necessary at list to abandon the attempt 
The report says the fron wires often appeared sound, 
but on minute inspection they were found eaten away 
and rotten. The gutta percha and copper-wire were as 
good as when laid down. Portions which were wrapped 
with tarred yarn were sound, the tar and hemp having 
preserved the iron wires briglit and free from rust. 


A PENNY TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A prospectus has been issued tor a new Telegraph 
Company, which proposes to establish a system on the 
penny postage principle, and convey messages of twenty 
words to any part of England, Scotland, and Ireland at 
the uniform rate of one shilling. An infinential direc- 
tion has been formed with a capital of £150,000. It is 
proposed to work the lines on Allan's patent. 


THE SPORTING WORLD, 
The sporting world of England have been recently occu- 
pied with the Good wood races, he '* Goodwood Stakes,” 


which was the principal race on the 25th ult., was won 

















by Wallace, Mr. Ten Bioeck's American horse Satellite 
coming in second, For some time S.tellite took the lead, 
but at the half distance Wallace passed him, and can- 
tered in the winner by six jeng hs It is s ewlhiat 
strange, the London Star remarks, that Mr. 1 Broees 
should run second in each of the two great races decided 
at Goodwood up to the present tin Asi avs bach 
orses heavily and seldom bh thei her t 
lave lurt is something fabulous 
FRANCE, 
A PACIFIC LETTER FROM THE EMPEROR, 

The Emperor Napoleon has addressed t M. De Per- 
siguy, the French Minister at London, a lett ivg 
his policy toward England. The tett:r was calied t 
by Lord Palmerston’s +p ech, and was intended to allay 
the excitement on the war question 

The Emperor save that his innermo-t thonglit is 
Italy should obtain peace without eign mite: vention, 
and that his troops sliould i@ Without compro 
mising the security of the s . Above all, he desires 
to keep peace with Engiand. The letter attracted gr 


attention. 
KOSSUTH IN PARIS, 


The Times says “Kossuth, with the tew 





members of his family, were in Paris at tast accounts. 
tt is said that the illustrious Magyar feit keenly the 
death of his sister, and that when he read the account of 
the attention and respect manifested by the gentlemen 
of Brooklyn at her funeral, he wept and exclaimed—' 
that their people were my people, and their Gol my 
God! From some mysterious source Kosst ith receives 


indicating 


aud that it is in. 


quarterly $1000, the accompanyi.g note Sim. 
ply thar it is trom a friend in Americs 


tended for uis pe:soual expenditures,” 


TTALY 


BATTL# oF 





TUE MELAZZ70 

he hattle between the Sicilians and Neapolitans be. 
fore Meluzzo took place on the Yoth 
Both siies are reported to have suffers 
reyal forces were Compelled to withdraw to the citadel, 
Garibaldi having attacked tiem fiercely with the bavo 
net. It is said that Garibaldi was wounded in he beel 
during the com!at, The report of che evacuation of 
Sicily by the Neapolitans was premature. The citadel 
of Messiua was still in possesion of the king's troops. 








THE LATEST FROM SICILY 

The following telegrams have beer published . 

Fiorence, vuly 2 Nazione of to-day says 
**Garivaidi has taken Melazzo. and entered Messina 
The royal troops still occupy the citadel. Baron Ricasoli 
has left for Turin.” 

Panis, /u!y 20.—The Marquis de la Greca was intrust 
ed with the wi-sion of proposing to France and Engiand 
that they should direct a French and English fleet to 
cruise off Calabria and Naples in order to prevent any 
landing ot Garibaldians, 

Genoa, July 29 —News received here fully confirms 
the entry of Garibaldi into Messina. 

Naries. July 30.—A military convention has been 
concluded between Garibaldi and General Clary The 
Neapolitans are to remain in possession of the forts of 
Syracuse, Agosta, and Messina, and to have liberty of 
access to all parts of those towns. The citadel of Messina 
will not fire on the town. The Garibaldian colors take 
equa rank with the Neapolitan flag. The navigation 
of the Strait «f Messina to be free. 


). —The 


ATTEMPI TO POISON GARIBALDI, 

Letters from Palermo say that certain persons tried to 
poison General Garibaldi with a beautifully arranged 
cake This was discovered to the General by an old wo 
man, Twelve persons, among them four priests, were 
arrested, and several of them were immediately shot A 
dog, to whom a piece of the cake was th:own, died imme- 
diately. 

PROBABLE ABDICATION OF BOMBA, 

We read in the Paris correspondence ot the 7imes: 
It is certain that propositions for a suspension of hos- 
tilities have been made to Garibaldi by the Neapolitan 
Government, perhaps directly but certainly also indi- 
rectly. The Envoy of the King of Naples at Turin made 
overtures of the same kind to M Cavour, and M. Cavour 
has communicated them te Garibaldi, who will, in turn, 
pay little attention to them, but go on hisway. The ar- 
mistice proposed by Naples was to last till some deci-ion 
was come to in the matter of the alliance with Piedmont, 
The conditions agreed to by the latter were, as has been 
already said, the Constitution of 1812 for Sicily, admin- 
istration of public affairs lett to the Sicilians themselves, 
and, in fact, every liberty and franchise conceded short 
of absolute separation from the Crown of Naples, Gari- 
baldi, however, is not a man to retrace his steps, even for 
all this, and it is generally believed that the King of 
Naples will, before many weeks pass by, have increased 
the list of exiled Italian princes.“ 

RUMORS AND GOSSIP, 

A Turin dispatch of the “6th says the mission of the 
Marquis De la Greca to Paris is to bring about a com- 
promise by which the King of Naples would accept the 
result of a universal suffrage in Sicily, should the West- 
ern Powers guarantee the integrity of his dominions on 
the main land, and prevent Garibaldi from landing there, 

Colonel Tuero, R.A., in a letter to the Timea, defends 
Garibaldi against certain insinuations of Signor Farini, 
late agent of the Sardinian Cubinet at Paris. 

According to the 7¥mes correspondent, it is surmised 
that the Dictator has already landed on the main land, 
and no one would be surprised to learn that he had reach- 
ed Naples without striking a blow, and that even the 
Royalist army had fraternized with his volunteers, 

MORE OF THE IRISH IN THE POPK'’S ARMY. 

A Paris letter in the Jndépendance Belye affirms that 
General Lamoriciére continues to have such trouble with 
his Irish Brigade that he has lately been obliged to send 
away 100 more of them, and that he had even shot sev- 
eral. A former batch of discharged Irishmen, 120 in 
number, arrived lately at Marseilles in a state of great 
misery. The Consul there had no choice in pursuance 
of his orders but to treat them as strangers, they having 
forfeited their nationality by taking foreign service with 
their eves open in spite of all warnings, There was a 
talk at Marseilles of sending some of them over to Algeria 
a6 laborers, 











GERMANY. 
THE MAD KING OF PRUSSIA. 


The King of Pruesia is said to be now under the influ. 
and hallucinations, Sometimes 


Onee of tearful vieions 

up from his couch. and, adiineoge’ oe 
’ fil 

‘ shar th 
t.t ‘ ‘ “a 
1] Appearare ‘ 1 already to 
t ‘ r ! Visitors, walking on the rose.crowned 
terraces tie new palace, ometiny » see a thin shadow, 





pile and trembling, flitting in front of the windows above, 
and are overcome with involuntary awe on being told, 
* Das it der kranke Kovrig!" Aud all this at the favor- 
ite residence of the most genial of Prussian kings, the 
place built expressly to banish cares. 


RUSSIA. 
IMPORTANT CONCESSIONS TO FOREIGNERS, 

We learn from a German print that an imperial ukase, 
exceedingly important to foreign residents in Russia, has 
been recently issued by the Czar. This decree removes 
many of the restrictions heretofore imposed upon forei 
merchants, and places them upon an equal footing wit 
native merchants. Foreigners are also now permitted to 
acquire movable or immovable property by purchase, 
will, or donation. This law—another step in that path 
of liberal reform which Russia some time ago commenced 
to follow—will doubtless have a wholesome influence 
upon her trade, and will be recognized with satisfaction 
by the whole commercial world, 


SYRIA. 


PEACK BETWEEN THE DRUSES AND MARONITES. 
The f wing telegram from Paris announces an offi- 
cial de n of peace * 
“Pants, Tuesday, July UM 
e Porte has instructed its Ei:mbassadors at Paris 














nunicate to the Courts of 
» conclusion of peace be- 
son the 10th inst. In 
’orte, although express- 
vent, adds, that it will, 
tmost rigor the authors 

‘uad Pacha had to that 
tample powers, not only 
also to take such meas- 
ice of fresh, conflicts 

’ 
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ures as wou preven 
tween the Dru-es ar 
CONVENTION OF THE GREAT POWERS, 

The London Advertiser has received the following tele- 

gran: 
“Panis, Thursday Night. 

“A Convention was this day signed by the Embassa- 
dors o% the Great Powers, including Spain. It determ- 
ines the conditions and proportions of each Power to the 
intervention. The Porte has given its acquiescence. Or- 
ders have been transmitted by telegram to Toulon toem- 
bark ihe expeditionary force at once. 





FOKEIGN INTERVENTION, 

The Paris correspondent of the Timea says: “It is not 
certain that the representatives of the Powers who meet 
on the Syrian intervention will finish their task to-mor- 
row (31-tult.). There seems to be a wish on the part of 





some to teave as much time as possible to the Porte for 
the suppression of the atrocities in Syria, and the chas- 
tisement of the perpetrators, without calling for foreign 


intervention. In the mean time, France is hurrring on 
her preparations for the expedition. A subscription list 
has been opened at Paris and the Departments for the 
1 che Christians of Syria who have survived the 
It is expected that about 100,000 francs may 


‘ 


Denefit 
Massacres, 
be forwarded to Syria during the present week. 

The Constitutronnel of 30ch expresses hopes that the 
uveution in reference to Syria will be signed that day. 








Cc 
MUKDER OF A MISSIONARY, 

A letter from Damascus, to the 12th of July, says: 

* The Rev, Mr. Graham, of the Iris Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, bas been murdered im the open streets, while en- 
deavoring to make his escape from a Moslem house, 
where he bad been hid by the British Consulate. He 
bad a guard of Turkish soldiers with him, but they did 
nothing toward defeading him from the Moslem mob." 


RUMORS, KTC. 

The Druses and Bedouins, returning to Ronean, passed 
through Damascus, and proposed a general massacre of 
the Christians to Abd-cl-Kader, who refused to ceunte- 
nance it. The inhabitants, however, became accemplices 
in the murder of Christians which took place. It is con- 
firmed that some Turkish soldiers assicted the assassins. 

Notwit! standing the rumored protest of the Porte, 
preparations for the expedition were progresaing in 
France on a grand scale. 

Two Sardinian war vessels had been sent te the coast 
of Svria. 

It is reported that the Viceroy of Egypt had placed 
his troops at the disposal of the Sultan to punish the 
Drises. 

Russian letters say that great excitement prevailed 
against the Turks on account of the massacre, 


THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
PKINCEK OF WALES, 
the Prince arrived at Fred- 
ericton, New Bruuswick, and was well received. Sunday 
was devote! to rest and religions observance. On Mon- 
day, Gth, the Prince received addresses from the Legis- 
lature of New Brunswick, the clergy, the city of Freder- 
icton, ete., inaugurated a new park, and attended a ball 
at the Government House, where he danced till 2 o‘clock. 
On Tuesday, Tth, he returned to St. John from Fred 
ericton, and embarked on board the gun-boat Styz for 
Hantsport. The people of St. John, on his return there, 
took the horses from his carriage, and drew him through 
the streets to the place of embarkation. On the morning 
of 8th, he landed at Hantxport, and left almost immedi 
ately tor Windsor, where he was rece ved with the usual 
enthusiasm. Ilis party then embarked on a special rail 
road train for Truro, at which place, seventy-eight miler 
distant, they arrived in about two bours and a quarter. 
An alarm of fire occurred on the way, from a spark hav. 
ing lodged in the floor of the forwara car, and com. 
menced burning. It was speedily extinguished, how. 
ever. The reception at Truro wae quite interesting. 
The party left for Pictou in post-chaisea, The same 
evening the Prince embarked on board the Hero, tying 
off Pictou, for his voyage up the St. Lawrence River. 
At Pictou the same enthusiasm greeted him which has 
characterized the receptions every where. Even along 
the road from Truro to that place triumphal arches were 
erected, and the bridges were covered with evergreens, 
There were fire-works and illuminations at night, and 
bonfires on the top of the surrounding hilla 
The Prince of Wales landed at Charlottetown, Prince 

Edward Island, at two o'clock on Thursday, from the 
Hero. Tie Admiral's ship ile, and the Ariadne, Cos 
gack, Valorvu:, and Flying Fish accompanied him, as 
also the French Commodore's ship Somene. The day 
was stormy and wet. There was a multitude of visitors 
from abroad, The steamer Arabian brought six hun- 
dred persons from Quebec, and the Westmoreland fout 
hundred from Brunswick. Some of the excursionists 
had to camp out. The preparations for the Prince's re. 
ception were good. The Prince, who wore a colonel's 
uniform, landed under eight royal salutes from the ships 
and battery, including « French ship. He was received 
on Queen's wharf by the officers of the government, mem- 
bers of the public bodies, members of the clergy and bar, 
and deputations of prominent citizens, He was couveyed 
in the Governor's carriage, and accompanied by « pro- 
cession along the streets, which were lined by the Volun- 
teers’ battalion, and numerous tasteful arches were erect- 
ed. The balconies of the houses were filled with ladies 
and children. A number of the latter sang the national 
anthem, A guard of honor of regular troops accompanied 
the Prince from Halifax. The Prince rode out in plata 
clothes the same afternoon in the rain, 


PROGRESS OF THE 
On Saturday, 4 h, at 6 pM 
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THE CITY OF MONTREAL, 
CANADA. = 

WE publish herewith a general view of 
the city of Montreal, Canada, where the 
Prince of Wales will be received in a few 
lays. Montreal, though not the capital of 
the Province, is its greatest and richest city: 
the grand reception of the royal visitor will 
take place there. 

Montreal is over two hundred years old. 
When the French first ascended the St. 
Lawrence, they found a ruined Indian set- 
tlement called Hochelaga, on the island of 
Montreal; but they did not think much of 
the site, and devoted their chief attention to 
building up a town at Quebec. It was not 
till 1641 that Monsieur de Montmagny, the 
successor of Champlain, aided by the Jesu- 
its, staked out an inclosure and erected a 
French fort on the site of the present city 
of Montreal. 

The idea of the first settlers of Montreal 
was religious, not commercial. A society 
of thirty-five pious Catholics, among whom 
certain Jesuits held the predominance, ob- 
tained a concession of the island from the 


King of France, and proposed to convert it 4c , v nal r { Parsineetl oo petneee, om 
into an asv a iz : > DO La : { sebtcapes 
into an asylum for the Indians and the poor. reelopen gene EOP 


Every one was to be received there on a , — =—— Bek eae SCR aa L Pi ' open 
footing of equality, and enabled to earn his Raae " : , ‘ F 
living by his labor; the only condition re- : 
quired of new-comers was that they should 
be Roman Catholics. After sixteen years’ 
trial of the experiment, the Society aban- 
doned it in despair—very few Indians or 
Europeans having accepted their terms and 
settled. The island was ceded to the Sem- 
inary of Montreal, then as now the most 
powerful corporation in that section of coun- 
try. The Seminary held the island for thir- 
ty-five years; then, failing, as their prede- 
cessors had done, they re-ceded it to the 
King of France, re- LP. 
taining, however, in ——————_———— — 
their possession the =— —— 
choicest sites and == —————— =—— - 
richest valleys. : 
During the next =——— 
half century Mont- ———= 
real was the scene ——_—— = : 
of many Indian out- = : 
yages and hard- 
Hught fights. © In 
those days the Five 
Nations were power- 
ful, and could bring 
imposing armiesinto = 
the field. It was as 
much as the French - 
could do to keep a 
footing on the isl- 
and, and to repel the 
savages who every 
few years swooped 
down upon it with 
sword and torch. In 
1721, the Chevalier 
de Callidres built “a 
poor palisade with 
bastions, and a little 
redoubt on a small 
eminence.” In 1740 
it was surrounded by 
a wall, which long 
ago disappeared.— 
Fifteen to twenty 
years later we hear 
of it as a straggling 
town, stretcbing for 
a mile along the 
river bank ;. mostly 
owned by religious 
bodies—the Semina- 
ry, the Fathers of St. 


Sulpice the Knights 
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livspitallers, and various convents of nuns; 
carrying on a brisk trade in furs and other 
indigenous produce with the Indisas in June 
and July; and boasting two good platform 
bat eries by way of defense. A wag who 
traveled at the time says that Montreal de- 
serves to be remembered as the place where 
the worst rum in the world is sold. In ev- 
ery respect, except so far as the Indian trade 
was concerned, Montreal took rank below 
Quebec. 

In the war which terminated in the con- 
quest of C@ada by the British, Montreal 
took a secondary part. Quebec, Niagara, 
and Ticonderoga had fallen into the hands 
of the English before Montreal was attack- 
ed; M. de Montcalm was dead ; the Franco- 
Canadian army was demoralized; the in- 
vaders were flushed with victory, and strong 
in numbers; so that altogether, when the 
British General landed his army on the isl- 
and, there was no decent pretext for resist- 
ance, and the city passed out of the hands 
of the French without a struggle in 1760. 

Just fifteen years afterward — during 
which it may be presumed that Montreal 
had not greatly prospered, as we learn that 
its fortifications were in decay, and its pop- 
ulation not over two or three thousand— 
Ethan Allen made 2 wild attempt to seize 
the place, was captured, and sent in irons to 
England. Montgomery was more success- 
ful. After reducing St. Johns, he entered 
Montreal in November, 1775, and took pris- 
oners General Prescott and the garrison. 
That winter Montreal was held by the 
American forces, and, after the unsuccessful 
attack upon Quebec, was governed by the 
famous Arnold. Want of support compelled 
this General to evacuate the place in June, 
1776; since which time it has always re- 
mained in the possession of the British. 

During the last war an imposing expedi- 

tion against Moutre- 
al was fitted out on 
the upper lakes, and 
actually began to 
sail down the river. 
But it was unforte- 
nate in every re- 
spect; the officers 

—— quarreled with each 

= other ; the chief was 
unfit for the com- 
mand; the army 
was ill-equipped ; 
the season was late; 
so, after a skirmish 
by the way, the ex- 
pedition returned, 
having effected no- 
thing. 

As a commercial 
city Montreal has 


tion. It is beyond 
all question the first 
city in British North 
America. The peo- 
ple seem to have an 
energy which re- 
minds one of the 
United States. — 
Happily situate, at 
the head of ocean 
navigation, and at 
the mouth of the 
Ottawa and Upper 
St. Lawrence, it has 
naturally become a 
general dépét for 
Canadian produce, 
The Grank Trunk 
Railway will doubt- 
less increase its im- 


portance, and assist 
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in developing its fine surrounding country. It 
boasts nearly 75,000 inhabitants, t largest cathe. 
dval in N America, a sj den market-hous 
and other pa lic buildings, and, above all, that 
monument of engineerin brid 
Montreal will give the Prince a favorable idea of 
Sritish North America. 
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A RIDE FOR A DAY. 





THE ROMANCE OF A LI 
_ 

By CHARLES LEVER. 
AUTHOR OF “CUARLES © MALLY, “HARRY LORREQTUER 
ETC., ET¢ 
~_ 

II 
I map heard and read frequ the exh 
arating sensations of horse exercise. My tf 


low-students were full of stories of the h 
field and the race-course. Wherever, indeed, a 
horse figured in a narrative there was an al- 
most certainty of meeting some incident to stir 
the blood and warm up enthusiasm; and even 
the passing glimpses one caught of sporting 
prints in shop-windows were all suggestive of 
the pleasure imparted by a noble and chivalrous 
pastime. 

I never closed my 
such thoughts in my héad. 
my enthusiasm that I f 
to cross the frontier of some new land where 





eves all night, revolving 
I had so worked up 
’ 


It like one who is about 





people, language, ways, and habits are all ur 
knowntohim. * By this hour to-morrow night,” 
thought I, ‘I shall be in the land of strangers, 





reso much as he 





who have never seen, ni 
me before. There, will invade no traditions « 
the scoffs and gibes I have so lo j 
none will have received t] 
of my abilities, whic! 








propagate ; I shall sin 








arrived at sundown m« la im-col 
palfrey—a stranger, sad-lookinz, but | 
al, of courteous address, blar d L 


‘ 
hostler,” shall I say, : 
covered porch 
call him—*‘ Blonde i 
usage.” With what quiet dig 
of a conscious position, do I full 
as he shows me to my room! It is humbte, but 
neat and orderly. [ar ntentgd. I tell hin 
so. Iam sated and wearied of luxury ; sick of 
a gilded and glittering existence. I am in 
search of repose and solitude. I order my tea, 
and if I ask the na { 
to show by my inat 
the answer, nor do I care fo 

Now I shonld like to hear 
vassing me in tl 
me in the stable. I am, doubtless, a} ora 
peer’s eldest son. I i 
drous poet of the day; or the pre-Raphaclite 
artist, that all the world is wi 
a youth heart-broken by infidelity 
mayhap, a dreadful criminal. I almost thin 
liked this last the best, the interest was so in- 
tense; not to say that there is to men who are 
not constitutionally courageous an intense pleas- 
ure in being able to excite terror in others. 

I sit at my tea with the window open, the 
moonlight beams across the floor, and I have 
extinguished the candles, the better to drink in 
its mild radiance. I know that all this puzzles 
the girl, who has just fetched in the kettle, and 
I am delighted at being such mystery to every 
one. 

What a mystery must my volume of Uhland 
have been to them, for I see they have been 
turning over the pages while I was absent in the 
stable. They are evidently distracted to know 
who and what I am, whence I have come, and 
whitherI am going; and now comes in the tand- 
lord on a pumping errand; he can’t endure it 
any longer, and is resolved to find out where, at 
least, I am bound for. Cunning dog, he tells 
me that if I am going to the Seven Churches a 
short road lies through Sir Somebody's demesne, 
and that I have only to send my card and my 
compliments, and the permission will be prompt- 
ly accorded me. I resist haughtily, and reply 
that I only leave my name on those of my own 
acquaintance, and that I never so much as heard 
of his baronet before. Is he not overcome with 
shame? Does he not shrink under the half 
severity of my rebuke? And now, once more 
alone, I revel in the immeasurable freedom of a 
whole world before me. And what a book is 
this same world! Not like the novels and ro- 
mances which describe it, and whose catas- 
trophes you can guess ere you have finished the 
first chapter—well knowing how Frederic was 
united at last to Edith, and how miserable were 
the last hours of that wretch Conrad. No; the 
world’s tales were full of surprises and unex- 
pected turns, which, so far from leading back to 
the main road, went boldly away from it forever. 
To track out these meanderings, see where they 
ied to, and how they lost themselves, would give 
an interest to existence far higher than any or- 
dinary career could offer. I am startled sud- 
denly from my reverie. I hear a horse’s feet 
on the silent street. I look out—day is just 
breaking. ‘Tim is holding Blondel at the door; 
my hour of adventure has struck, and noiseless- 
ly descending the stairs, I issue forth. 

“ He is a trifle tender on the fore feet, your 
honor,” said Tim, as I mounted, ‘‘but when you 
get him off the stones on a nice piece of soft 
road, he'll go like a four-year old.” 

** But he is young, Tim, isn’t he ?” asked I, 
as I tendered him my half-crown. 

‘¢ Well, not to tell your honor a lie, he is not,” 
said Tim, with the energy of a man whose ve- 
racity had cost him something little less than a 


spasm. 
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“Tow old would you call him, then?” 
I, in that affected ease that seemed to say 
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* Poor fellow!” said I, caressing him. Tk 
turned his mild eye upon me, and we wert 
friends from that hour. 

What a glorious morning it was, as I 
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Emerging at length 1 the tl | 
plain, I began the ascent of t Phree Rock 








Mountain, and in my slack ! l l full 
time to gaze upon the | ber mit 1 
with many a jutting promontor nd backed by 
the ad t 


broad bluff of Howth, a1 

Lambav. No, it is not finer 

ty ; but seeing it as if, 
it could not be surpassed. Indeed I 
went further, and in my enthusiasm detied Na- 
ples in this fashion: 










ruiles the 1 


e of his simple 6 ng; 


Though none of dark Calabria’s danghters 

With tinkling lute thy echoes 
i g@ their voices with t 
As ‘neath the prow the ripples b: 





M 





Although no cliffs with m 








teflected in thy tide, ar 

Nor olives, bending to the cround, 
Relieve the laurel’s darker g 

t ¢ 

et— 


Ah, there was the difficulty— 
the plaintiff, and I really ha 
for the defendant —not a word to say for the 
Pigeon House and the Bail Light, sO 
Island and What a dolt! But, to 


Killiney! 


be sure, I had run myself a little off my wind, 
and the air of the mountain was brisk enough 


almost to be sharp; and so, 


odious, I set forward on my journey. 
As I rode into Enniskerry to breakfast T had 
the satisfaction of overhearing some very flatter- 


voting ce 


Wparisons 


ing comments upon Blondel, which rather con 
soled me for some less landatory remarks upon 
my own horsemanship, By-the-way, can there 
possibly be a more ignorant sarcasm than to say 
a man rides like a tailor? Whi, of all trades, 
who so constantly sits straddle-legged as a tai- 
lor? and yet he is the especial mark of this im- 
pertinence. 

I pushed briskly on after breakfa f, ane 
found myself in the deep shady woods that lead 
to the Dargle. O made for 
lovers, arbors sacred to picnics, how I adore 
ye! spots to dally with Amaryllis or a lobster 
salad, made for soft confessions and iecd Cham- 
pagne. In good truth, I hurried throngh the 
picturesque demesne, associated as it was with 
a thousand little vulgar incidents of city junk- 
etings, and rode on for the Glen of the Downe. 
Blondel and I had now established a most ad- 
mirable understanding with each other. It was 
a sort of reciprocity treaty, by which I bound 
myself never to controlhim, he in turn consent- 
ed not to unseat me. He gave the initiative to 
the system by sctting off at his pleasant little 
rocking canter whenever he chanced upon a bit 
of favorable ground, and invariably pulled up 
when the road was stony or uneven; thus show- 
ing me that he was a beast with what Lord 
Brougham would call “a wise discretion.” In 
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theugh in all the liberty of 
tried to make mi 


' entrance 
effective 









eall I ew mv- 
jaded, into an of 
easy indifference, slouched my hat a little to 
one and suffered the sprig of Jaburnum 





with which 1 had adorned crace- 


it to droop in 
ful guise over one sh ler 


er. The villagers 














stared, some saluted me, , taken perl 
the cool juiescence of my manner as I return. 
ed tl coul ecmed well ¢ posed t hn 
me of some note. Even these small tribut 
infinitesimal bules of the world’s favor, « 
vated and cheered me; and I felt that I $ 
not—taking sunset, village, the mountains, 
unbling palfrey, and 1 n figure 
count—I was not, I unlike the 

get up’ with which 1 
three volumes oper ad . thi 
Was not without an effort IT could refrain from 


addressing one of tl 
with ** Marry, my 
best hostel here ¢” 
Even, however, without this inquiry T rode 
the little stable-vard of the L and 
dismounted. T pave up my horse, and walked 
into the inn. I don't how others feel it 
—I greatly doubt if they will have the honesty 
to tell—but for myst lf Lam free to confess that 
I never entered an inn or a hotel without a 
uncomfortable conflict within—a strugyle 


street 


d master, which is your 


mb, 


nto 


know 


most 
impulses— 
the important, and a 
lively terror lest the pretense should turn out te 
be costly. ‘Thus moved and swayed by opposing 
motives, IT sought 
that I was incog., for the present a nobody, and 
to be treated without anv marked attention, and 
to whom the acme of respect would be a seem- 
ing indifference. 

“What is your village called ?” said T, eare- 
lessly, to the waiter, as he laid the cloth for 
dinner. 

*¢ Ashford, your honor. 
books.” 

* Very like,” said I, in the same careless 
tone. ‘Is it noted for any thing, or is there 
any thing remarkable in the neighborhood ?” 

“Indeed there is, Sir, and plenty. There’s 
Glenmalure and the Devil’s Glen; and there’s 
Mr. Snow Malone’s place, that every body goes 
to see; and there's the fishing of Doyle’s River 
— trout, cight, nine, maybe twelve, pounds’ 
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I think I) his lordship. 
‘< C-V¢ r s down 
ler heavy 
Init rh Master 
J ito | e a look at 





cer 
- ] ht! He's 
leaden-eve 
! I ( him ds service 
*T sav, old Oxley, shall we dash in and un- 
earth him, or just let him fancy that we know 


nothing of his being here at alli 
“What does Hammond say?” asked 


‘Td sav leave him to } 
voice. ©“ You can 


ing him to dinner ; 


imself,” replied a deep 
t go and see him without ask 
and he'll walk into us after, 





do what we will 

* Not surely if we don’t play,” said Oxley 

* Wouldn't he, tl hy WI he'd screw a 
bet out of hishey 

“Td do with him Pom) did,” said 
his lords “he | him down at his lodge 





ind, and bet him fifty pou that he 
sa weck without a wager. Jack 
‘ bet and won it, and ‘Tomkinson 
franked the company.” 

“What an artful villain my counterpart must 
be!” said I, and I stared in the glass tosce if I 
could discover the sheepishness they laid such 
stress on, ** Let me examine closely,” thought 
I, “and try if I can detect that marvelous sim- 
Nothing of the kind; I 


was pale, to be sure, and my hair a light brown, 


nds 


hooke 


plicity they speak of.” 
but so was Shelley's; indeed, there was a wild, 
but soft expression in my eyes that resembled 
his, and I could recognize many things in our 
natures that seemed to correspond. It was the 
poetic dreaminess, the lofty tractedness from 
all the petty cares of everyday life which vulgar 


peo] le set ck 





wn as simplicity; and thus, 


‘lhe soaring thonghts that reached the stars 


Seemed ign nee to them 


As I uttered the consolatory lines, I felt two 
hands firmly pressed over my eyes, while a 
friendly voice called out, ‘* Found out, old fel- 
low! run fairly to earth!’ “Ask him if he 
knows you,” whispered another, but in a voice 
I could catch. 

‘Who am I, Jack ?” cried the first s] eaker. 

“Situated as I now am,” replied I, “I am 
utterly unable to pronounce ; but of one thing 
I am assured—I am perfectly certain I am not 
called Jack.” 

The slow and measured intonation of my voice 
seemed to electrify them, for my captor relin- 
quished his hold and fell back, while the two 
others, after a few seconds of blank surprise, 
burst into a roar of laughter, a sentiment which 
the other could not refrain from, while he strug- 
gled to mutter some words of apology. 


[| Aveusr 18, 1860. 
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‘Perhaps I can explain your mistake, gen ] beside him on the box, and as they drove alon 























tlemen,” said I, blandly; ‘I am supposed to | informed her that the gentleman was Mr from ircase by a long, dark ante-chamber 
be extremely like the Prince of Salms Hokin- | Silas Gurdlestone—Mr. Ralph, the Master roth- | The door leading into Mrs. Gurdlestone 
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\ ! ’ G ) " hours’ rey é ‘ before he reached his home. It was 
[ trust my re » has ¢ l out any day he tock |] ik S most fortunate that he did remain. During the 
he pleased l t ! | hese poor thing, f j long wat evening Miss Ethel was much worse, and twice } 
years past, will f e1 tI not ent to v 1 a little 4 ri ed then l \ t stairs to visit her. It was determined 
let lLaecount of my reasons { , ¢ | thel ly to their resy r that t entlemen should sit up all night, and 
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MRS. HADDOCK’S IAIR-PINS. |} strange look of 1 and horror in his fa nd ‘I hope,” whispere I Hester, “he will n t drink 
<— f . : t I t : ; 
ee | I} tl leepe awakened by the y g | Lor’ | less you, l Here, take your sup- 
: i $s piercing screams, came cro s, half- | per; and here's a glass of wine Mr. Silas has sent 
Tur. night-mail ] dressed, to the spot, their white faces looking hor- | you to give you strength. Do you mind sitting 
snow one wild and rile in tl fluri r le-lig The nearest up alone?” 
furtv vears ago, bore ‘ r was s nel, and all sorts of remedies ‘ much. Good-night.” 
engers on their comfortless journey | suggested—but in vain. Hester, while attending ** Good-night.” 
irren moors of Dearthshire, ¢ her fainting mistress, stooped to pick up something When Hester had finished her supper she mixed 
Gurdlestone’s maid, Hester lying by the dead man’s bed, ther dose for the sick lady, and resumed her 
le. Hester Burgess had a “What is it?” Mr. Silas said 
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forlorn prospect before her when she t from her fingers 
travel two bundred miles to seek a h | 
straners, | 
In those days winters were real 
no mistake about them. The coldest, most biting | of blood upon her hand. 
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It was but a straightened hair-pin. 
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mber winds kept company wi 








insinuated itself down the travelers’ a, got ~~ 

under their cloaks, sought out the weakest points | CHAPTER III 

in their overalls and wrappers, and attacked them | A GREATER gloom than ever fell upon the house 
savagely, while a heavy snow fell upon their | after the master’s death. The servants one by 
backs and soaked them through. Perhaps the | one gave warning, and left ; 1 so Hester at last 
greatest sufferer from these discomforts was the | was the only one of the London servants remaining. 
young woman Hester, who, although kindly It was dull indeed! The stagnant pool and 
wrapped up in the guard’s extra coat, shivered | neglect 1 garden wer anv time but dreary ob- 
with cold, and was very miserable ; and so it was | jects for contemplation. The awkward, ill-edu- 
that at a halting-place some thirty miles off her | cated country servants afforded but indifferent com- 
destination the coachman descended from his box | panionship for Hester, who had been brought up 


with no idea of going into service, or mixing with 


and opening the coach-door bezged permission of 
such society, an l so grew to be very sad and silent 


a neatly tucked-up bundle of wrappers therein re- 
clining to admit the poor frozen maid. A re-pons- 
ive grunt being taken for acquiescence, Hester 
was admitted accordingly, and fell asleep in the 
corner 

She awoke with a start just before daybreak, 
to find that the bundle of wrappers had taken the 
form of a man, whose face—a very ugly one—was 
close to hers, with a pair of cold gray eves fixed | from scraps of conversation up stairs, Miss Ethel 
searchingly upon her disliked him very much, and wished her sister to 

‘Oh, Sir!’’ Hester cried. give him a broad hint that his company was not 
‘*What makes you call out in your sleep?” the | needed. Whatever may have been Mrs. Gurdle- 
‘““What makes | stone’s wishes upon the su 
in vour sleep ?” siderate of the feelings of others, or too much 
‘ wrapped up in her great grief, to Le otherwise than 
passive, and things went on the same as usual 

One night, about a month afer the 
death, Hester Burgess sat alone by the fast-dying 
It was her d ty to wait 
her to attend her 
toilet on retiring to rest; and this night she was 
so much later than usual that all the other serv- 
ants had been in bed full halfan hour. The great 
clock upon the stairs ticked loudly, and the wind 
moaned and rustled among the evergreens outside 
the window like the stealthy whispering of thieves ; 
all else was still as the grave. And as Hester 
was sitting anxiously waiting, an overpowering 
sense of loneliness came over her; and with a 
shiver she rose and went softly up stairs to her 
mistress’s room. Mrs, Gurdlestone and Miss Ethel 


and down-hearted. 

Mrs. Gurdlestone’s sister (Miss Ethel) had per- 
manently taken up her al ode at the Pollards, and 
Mr. Silas still lingered to cleay up certain matters 
of business referring to the late Mr. Ralph, al- 
though he had on several occasions fixed a day 
for his departure. As well as Hester could learn 


other traveler asked, sharply. ject, she was too con- 


-" 


youcry out * Murd 

**T didn’t know I did, Sir.’ 

**You did, and woke me. 

The ugly face retreating, the gray eyes closing, 
the wrappers readjusted, all became quiet, as be- 
fore; but Hester trembling, she scarce knew why, 
kept a watch upon her companion, and, hardly 
breathing or moving a limb, sat bolt upright 
throughout the rest of the night. 


Don’t do so again.” 
master’s 


fire in the servants’ hall. 





until her mistress summoned 


a 
CHAPTER II 
‘Here's the Pollards!” said the guard, opening 
the door about an hour after daybreak. ‘* And 
here's the carriage, Sir!" 
Much to Hester's surprise, her traveling com- 
panion took his place in the brougham waiting at 
the corner of the road. Tho driver bade her sit 
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bedroom, which was divide 
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x | were in the former 


























have been asleep for hours. The 


She must 
burned low in the socket; a streak of 


car lle had 
daylight was stealing in between the heavy win- 
} 


dow-curtains, and the fire was out. She woke up 
ld and frightened. The room was 

still. She listened for the sleep- 
and heard only her « heart throb- 


uzzing in her ears. To start 








| rward, t » window-curtain, and to turn 

| toward the bed, was the work of a moment, It 

required no second look; the white face and wide- 
open eyes could only be those of the dead. 

| —- oe 

} CHAPTER IV. 

Tue girl’s screams awoke the doctor and Mr. 


Silas, who came hurrying up stairs and rushed 
into the room. 





Long afterward Hester recollected 
how unsteadily Mr. Adams stood by the bed—how 
his hands shook, and how unintelligibly he spoke 
—how calm and collected Mr. Silas was through- 
out the scene. Long afterward she recollected, 
too, among all the dreadful details belonging to 
| the death and funeral, that she picked up in the 
ashes of the grate a straightened hair-pin, which had 
} 


teen thrown into the fire, but not consumed. The 
circumstance was in itself so trivial that, had it 
not in some odd fashion connected this death with 
the former one, she would not have given it a sec- 
ond thought. As it was, her thoughts dwelt upon 
it, she scarcely knew why. 
For many weeks after the funeral the whole 
house was partially shut up and darkened; the 
servants were again changed, excepting Heater, 
| who would have gone also, had not her mistress 
The sick lady seemed to 
droop more and more. She never left her room; 
she never read nor worked ; she hardly ever spoke, 
} except sometimes with Mr. Silas about legal busi- 
| ness, of which there appeared to Hester's mean 
| comprehension to be a great quantity. lester, 
| at best, must have been poor company, for she was 
herself in bad health, out of spirits, nervous, and 
irritable. She, however, did her utmost to com- 
fort her mistress, for whom she had from the first 
entertained a great regard ; and, indeed, ever-suf- 
fering, gentle, uncomplaining, who could help but 
love her? 


implored her to remain. 





... 


The sick lady wasted away slowly. The spring 


ri 1 into summer, and still she grew no better; 
the s mer Legan to wane, the days to shorten; 
the dead leaves fell and drifted with a ghostly mu- 


s the sick lady and her attendant sat silently 








the twilight on those calm autumn evenings &- 
the end 
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» it rel Then Hester 
tof that t s a change in the ex- 

f her face 1 sort of dread and fear 

aa oO evening, when 

] i the room t go to t d (she 
ad joi partment ss cal 

| ** Hester,” said, “‘ you have been a very good 
patient with me, and you shall 


Dear mistress, d 
“Yes, Hester, | am sure I shall go before long. 
But you will not leave me till my time is over? 


not speak so 







ni?” 








‘H !" the sick lady said, half raising 
herself in the bed, and drawing the girl closer to 
her “Ts ifraid of—hAim !" 

Hester f-lt instinctively whom she meant. The 

istress read her own terror in the servant's face; 

they sat silently clasped in each other's 

ill of a sudden thev both became conscious 

er’s presence i ie room, <A dusky form 

f ross th a lean hand stole in, snake- 

like etn the drawn curtains at the bottom of 

t 1; then a human head, hollow-cheeked and 

€ 1-10 peeped i upon the affrighted wo- 

| men, with a woltish glare half-hidden in its wick- 
ed eves 

‘ How is the patient ?” asked Mr. Silas, with a 
smil 


CHAPTER V 


TuE same eves watched her as, crossing the 
threshold of her own room, Hester looked back at 
Silas’s retreating figure on the stairs. Through- 
out the night, restlessly tossing in an uneasy 
wakefulness or troubled slumber, the same head 
and hand were ever present to her excited fancy. 
Iiow could she lie there? A hundred times she 
fancied that there was some one handling the lock 
of Then she was sure that she heard a 





the door. 








noise in room. Should she go to 

| her ? iet; and again she 
‘ t ed until toward 
ht, when fatigue and anxiety overcame her, 

al lept But not for long. Her mistress’s 
voi oke her, not calling loudly, but clear, dis- 





* Hester!’ 

She awoke at the sound, and sat up to listen. 
All was still: it must have been adream. Again 
she lay down, and again a whisper filled. the 
room— 

** Hester !” 

She tore the curtain of the bed on one side. 
No, there was no one but herself present. With- 
out another thought she rushed into her mistress’s 
room and threw herself upon the bed, clutched the 
cold face in her hands, clasped the cold form to her 
breast, sobbing and moaning distractedly over the 
dear, dear friend whom she had lost. There was 
the old frightened look upon the dead lady's face— 
the same look which the sister's face had worn— 
the same which Hester remembered on the face of 
Mr. Ralph; and there was upon the bosom of the 
eorpse a small round mark, like the prick of a pin, 
just over the heart. 

The house was soon alarmed, and the servants 
came crowding in as they had done before on a 
similar occasion ; but Hester—terrified, stupefied, 
aud giddy with the horrible thoughts which pos- 
sessed her—got away from them all, and, to avoid 
any further questions, sought refuge in the gar- 
den. She walked straight to the most lonely part 
at the back of the house, and sat down in a little 
ruined arbor, to think what she should do. She 
had not been there long when she saw, lying right 
before her on the path, another straightened hair-pin ! 
She stooped to raise it, trembling as she did so. 


As she rose, holding it in her fingers, a dark form 
passed between her and the sun, casting a cold 
shadow upon her, and, looking up, she read in Si- 
las’s white face the certainty that he knew her 
thought. Then, with a shrick— 

* * * * * * 

Days, and weeks, and months passed by, and 
Hester's wits still wandered. Her good Aunt So- 
phy brought her up to town, and change of scene 
at length restored her to her former health. 

After having married, and survived her hus- 
band, Mrs. Haddock became the laundress in this 
gloomy old house, where now she sits telling us 
the storv. 

And Mr. Silas. What of him? He is the owner 
of the Pollards now, and of a large house in town, 
and has many servants. Mrs. Haddock could tell 
vou strange stories of wild orgies, gambling, 
drunkenness, and debauchery in which, they say, 
he spent some twenty years But that is over; 
and for these ten years past he has lain bed-rid- 
den. Without friend or relation, with no one to 
care for him or attend to him, save his hired 
nurses—dragging on a wretched existence from 
day to davy—with nothing to live for, yet afraid to 
die ; paralyzed, helpless, unutterably lonely and 
miserable, old Silas Gurdlestone awaits the dread 
summons calling him to the tribunal before which 
he must render an account of his deeds. God be 


| merciful to him ! 
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GARRETT J. LEYDECKER, CADET AT 


TWO PRIZE SCHOLARS FROM 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
lik appointment to a cadetship at West Point 
and a naval scholarship at Annapolis being within 
the gift of the Hon. Daniel E. Sickles, that gentle- 
man, with a spirit worthy « f all commendation, an- 
nounce | through the City Super ntendent of Pu 
lic Schools, that he would bestow the appointments 


upon the two scholars in the public schools of his 
District should prove them- 


examination, 


Convressional who 


a public most worthy. 
[he examination—a severe and protracted one— 
resulted in the recommendation of Master Garrett 
J. Levdecker for the cadetship, and Master Charles 
F. Schultz for the naval scholarship, and they 
have since been appointed. We publish their | 

traits herewith. It is high praise of Master Schultz 
to say that, during his pupilage of three and a half 
vears in the public schools, he never received a 


selves, in 


demerit mark for misconduct. 

Master Garrett J. Levdecker is the son of wor- 
thy though not wealthy parents, his father being 
employed as clerk in a mercantile establishment. 
Young Levdecker entered the Primary Department 
of Ward School No 
He there proved to be a studious and a bright boy, 
and passed rapidly through all the intermediate 
classes, to the 
highest in the Grammar Department, and was pro- 
nounced fit for to the Free Academy at 
the examination of candidates in July, 1857. At 
that examination he could not be presented, inas- 
much as he had not yet attained the age required 
by law (14 years), and accordingly, with charac- 
teristic ene rev, applied himself to the task of kee p- 
ing pace in his studies with his associates w ho were 
admitted at that time. Although prosecuting the 
studies under disadvantages, when his position is 
compared with those who were daily receiving in- 
struction at the Free Academy, at the following 
examination of classes in February, 1858, having 
then reached the prescribed age, he was placed in 
the class with his associates in No. 38, and main 
tained his position, as at the next regular promo- 
tion, July, 1858, he was advanced to the Freshman 
Class. The test through which he has just passed 
proves that since that time he has continued his 
active prosecution of study, and that he is calcu- 
lated to be a credit to West Point. 

Master Charles F. Shultz, who last 
ceived his appointment tothe Naval School at An- 
napolis, was born at Stettin, in Prussia, in 1846, 
and came to this country in 1857. Two weeks aft- 
er his arrival he was placed in Ward School No. 
29. He then did not understand a word of the En- 
glish language, excepting a few short sentences, 
In a note to us he says: “ Here I studied geog- 
raphy, spelling and defining, and arithmetic. At 
first | was rather embarrassed, but after a little 
while I got along very well. Before I was pro- 
moted into the next class, which was done in next 
January, I could almost speak English as well as I 
can now. I was promoted every examination aft- 
er this, until I reached the first class, in 1859, hav- 
ing skipped the second. Mr. Annan, the principal, 
then took me in the class preparing for admission 
into the Free Academy. I was examined for ad- 
mission to that institution on the 10th and 11th of 
July, this year, and admitted. I then heard that 
pupils from the First, Third, and Eighth Wards 
would be examined for admission to the Military 
Academy at West Point and the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. I told my father about it, and he 
told me to try for Annapolis. I was accordingly 
examined and accepted. Father is a shoemaker 
by trade.’ 

The example set by Mr. Sickles is one that is 
worthy of imitation by Congressmen from every 
section of the country. If the scholarships and 
cadetships were always made rewards of merit, 
our boys would have a fresh stimulus to exertion. 
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by Harper & Br thers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York 
a 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
SNUFF OUT OF A DIAMOND ROX, 


AwnoTuer week rolled on. 
ting over their dessert at their last dinner at Es 
condido, for they were all going to leave old 
Clinker in the morning. 

* Clinker,” said Piron, “ you told me yester 
day that vou had a note from Colonel Lawton, 
saving he would not take passage in the brig with 
us to New Orleans, as his business obliged him 
to leave before we could sail?” 

Clinker choked out something like ** Yes,” as 
if it were the last sound a body could sigh with 
three or four hundred tons on his back 

* I'm doosed glad to hear it, Piron; for your 
military friend didn’t enlist my fancy at all, and 
I don’t believe any more of his patriot sarvice 
than I do in Clinker’s earthquake. That Col 
onel is a baste; and if my words prove true, 
I'll lave a thousand pounds to old Clinke1 
there.” 

Paddy Burns's words did prove true; and old 


Thev were all sit 


| Clinker was with him when he gave a quake 


the earth had nothing to do with, it being en- 
tirely of an apoplectic nature; but he got the 
thousand pounds nevertheless. 

‘For once in your life, Burns, I agree with 
ye; and if that military mon went to shoot 
grouse with me in the Hielands I'd 
behind him, and keep both barrels of me gun 
cocked. The devil take his black wig and his 
green eyes!—and he passing himsel’ aff for a 
Seot too! Tut, mon!” 

** By-the-way, Clinker,” said Piron, during a 
pause in the conversation, “ if the Colonel is 


SCHULTZ, NAVAL 


tramp | 


not going with us I must take him back his | 


magnificent snuft-box he forgot when he left us 
so suddenly the other morning. Here it is, with 
the letters of his name on it in brilliants. 1 
thought it too valuable to send by one of the 
blacks, and I kept it to carry myself.” 

How singular it was that the Colonel should 
have forgotten his royal treasure! Keep your 


wits about you, Captain Brand, or one of these | 


days you'll be forgetting your pistols. 

** Given to him by a connection of his family, 
was it, Paddy? Weel, mon, let's take a peench 
for the honor of Sackveel Street, and then push 
it along to Meester Darcantel.”’ 

The Doctor was sitting in his calm, grave way, 
listening to the disjointed words—like dried nuts 
dropping on the ground—from the shriveled lips 
of Clinker ; but as he abstractedly put his fingers 
in the box, and turned his eyes languidly as he 
pushed down the lid, he gave a bound from his 
chair—with the box elutched in his left hand— 
with a jar of the room and table that even made 
Clinker believe the forty year earthquake had 
come before its time. 

Standing there with his tall, majestic figure, 
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like a statue of bronze, his right arm poised with 
clenched hand aloft in a threatening attitude ; 
his dark, grizzled locks bristling above his head; 
the black eves flaming with an inhuman light, as 
if prepare d to crush, with the power of a god, 
the pigmies around him, he said, in a deep, low 
which made the glasses ring and shudder, 
‘Who owns this bauble ?’ 
“Tt bel ‘olonel Lawton, 
staying here!’ exclaimed Piron, quickly 
and hurriedly. 

‘What sort of man?” 
without relaxing a musck 





ngs to a ( who has 


came again from those 
lungs, of his 
frame 

‘ A square-built, tallish fellow, of about feefty, 
with greenish blue eyes, a black wig, and a glo- 
rious sapphire ring on the only finger of his left 
hand!” roared Burns and Stewart together 

Again came the jar of the earthquake to make 
the building, table, glasses, and all shake, as 
Paul Darcantel strode with his heels of adamant 
out of the sala, and to the veranda; then a 
bound, which was heard in the room; and after 
tive minutes’ stupid silence Banou appeared. 

The bucksa gentleman had torn rather than 
led his master’s barb from the stable, and scarce 
ly waiting for a saddle, had thrown himself like 
an Indian across his back. There !—his master 
might hear the clattering of the hoofs up the 
steep 

‘The mon’s daft—clean daft, mon!” 
me sowl, it’s the only pair of eyes Liver wouldn't 
like to look at over me saw-handled friend, Joe 
Manton! ‘He's taken the box with him,” 
crackled Clinker. 

But that was the last that Paddy 


? 
ec 


surns or 


Stewart or Clinker ever saw of man or box. 
Viron rose and listened to the sound of the re 
ceding hoofs from the veranda; and when he re- 


“HIS RIGHT ARM POISED WITH CLENCHED HAND ALOFT, 


sumed his place his lips were sealed for the night. 
Hle saw, however, and the rest of them heard a 
good deal about the man and the box in time to 
come, 

Did that blooded horse, as he dashed round 
the curve of the peak, with his thin nostrils blaz- 
ing red in the dark night, know who his rider 
was, and on what errand he was bound? It was 
not snuff that distended those wide nostrils as he 
plunged down the broken road, through the close, 
deep forest, over rocks and water-courses, with- 
out missing a step with his sure, ringing hoofs; 
and mounting the sharp gorge beyond with the 
leap of a stag, his mane and tail streaming in 
the calm, thick night; the eyes lanterns of pur- 
suing light, flashing out before his precipitous 
tread in jets of fire, as his feet struck the flinty 
stones, with a regular, enduring throb from his 
heaving chest, as an encouraging hand patted 
his shoulder and urged him onward. 

Down the mountain again, with never a shy 
or a snort—the horse knowing the rider, and the 
man the noble beast; the lizards wheetling mer- 
rily, and the parrakeets on the tree-tops waking 
up to chatter with satisfaction. Then into the 
beaten track along by the sea-shore, the horse 
increasing his stride at every minute, the spume 
fiving in flakes from his flaming nostrils, and the 
man bending to his hot neck, smoothing away 
tle white foam; until, with a panting stagger, 
horse and rider stood still in the town of Kings- 
ton. 

‘“‘ Here, my boys, rub this your master’s horse 
down well, and walk him about the court-yard 
furan hour. There! Take this between you!” 

One last pat of the steed’s arched neck, a 
grateful neigh as the dark face pressed against 
his broad head, and Paul Darcantel strode away 
in the gray light of the morning. 

‘*Gorra mighty! Nimble Jack, look at dis! 
Bress my modder in hebben, it am one gold 
ounce apiece, sure as dis gemmen’s name Ring 
Finger Bill! De Lord be good to dat tall mas- 


sa! Him must hab plenty ob shiner to hove 
him away on poor dam niggers!” 

Even while the tall man strode on toward 
the port, and as the happy blacks were chatter- 
ing over their yapper, and walking the gallant 
steed up and down the paved court-yard, a dull, ° 
heavy-sailing Spanish brigantine was slowly sag- 
ging past Gallows Point and the Apostles’ Bat- 
tery, when, creeping on by the frowning forts of 
Port Royal, she held her course to sea. 

Very different sort of a craft from the coun- 
terfeit brigantine with clean, lean bows slipping 
out from the Tiger’s Trap one sultry evening be- 
fore a hurricane, which went careering, with a 
sea hound after her, down to the Garrote Gorge. 
Different kind of a crew too, and Captain Brand 
must have remarked the contrast, with his keen, 
critical, nautical eye—that is, if he chanced t¢ 
sail in both brigantines, as there is much reason 
for believing he did—with great disgust, on board 
the dirty, dumpy old batlahoo now just clear of 
Drunkenman’s Key, and heading along ‘shore 
for Helshire Point, bound for St. Jago de Cuba. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


LILIES AND SEA-WEED. 





By day and night, under sun or moon, and in 
breeze or calm—by the resounding shore—on the 
rippling water—in saloon and grove, picnicking 
and boating—under vine or awning-—all around 
in the whirling waltz, the measured contra-danza 
—amidst the tinkle of guitar or trill of piano, 
the rattle and crash of the fall band on board 
the frigate—gently rocking on the narrow deck 
of the Aosalie, or down in the brig of teak— 
there was ever a white arm linked in the arm of 
blue—now timidly, then with a confiding ‘press- 
ure—now a furtive look of blue eyes into dark— 
then a fixed, steady gaze from the brown to the 
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light —here a palpitating pause, and then the 
blue arms wound around the waving stem—two 
white arms clasping, with a passionate caress, 
the neck of the weed—and, yes! the Lily tloat- 
ing on the white check of the pond had been 
caught by the strong weed, and with the react- 
ing tide was going out to sea! Ay, the sailor 
had won the maiden! 

But while the Lily rocked hither and thither 
on the pond, with its blond leaves and petals of 
blue, and its pliant stem in danger at every tide, 
did the fond mothers watch it from the bank? 
That they did, thinking of the time when they 
were lilies of the pond themselves, with no fears 
of danger near! But at last it came, and, like 
blooming flowers, they swang to and fro in the 
rain, dropping a tear or two from their own rosy 
leaves—more in dewy sorrow than in fear—and 
waiting for sunshine. Bending their beautiful 
heads of roses the while, one toward another, 
peeping out with their dark violet eyes and list- 
ening, as the wind shook them, with a tremble 
of apprehension, and clinging hopefully to the 
straight support on which they reclined. 

By day and night, in burning sun with not a 
drop to “drink, and in the sultry night with no 
morsel of food to eat—through the searing sand 
in the streets and lanes, down by the quays—to 
every vessel in the crowded harbor—in every ho- 
tel and lodging-house in Kingston—up and down 
Spanish Town—away off to Port Royal—ocea- 
sionally going on board the frigate for gold, then 
on shore again—in ribald wassail and drunken 
dance, gaming hells especially, and low crimp- 
ing houses, maroon and negro huts and wretch- 
ed haunts of vice-—scattering gold like cards, 
dice, rum, and water—no end to it—in large 
yellow drops too—and still striding on, question- 
ing, gleaming with those revengetul eyes—never 
resting brain or body, without drink or meat— 
went Paul Darcantel. 

Oh, Paul! that cowardly villain saw you from 
the very moment you took that pinch of snutf 
out of his blue enameled box! Ay! even be- 
fore, when vou walked your mule slowly up the 
broken road, while a goaded barb was curbed 
back in the gloomy forest till you had passed, 
with his rider’s finger in his waistcoat pocket. 
And in all your ceaseless wanderings, by day 
and night, that now timid, terror-stricken villain 
has been following you. Dodging behind cor- 
ners—under the well-worn cloths of monté banks 
—in the back rooms of pulperias—hiding in 
nests of infamy! Every where and in all places 
steering clear of you! 

Oh, Paul! what a deceived man you are! 

And while you are doing all this just tum 
your eyes out to the cali spot off Montego Bay, 
where that leaky old brigantine is bobbing about. 
The dirty, surly eapitano kicking and beating 
the hands from taffrail to bowsprit—particularly 
one great tall fellow, without a hat and but a few 
dry thin hairs to shield his skull from the scorch- 
ing sun; cursing him, as he pufts a cigarrito, for 
being the most idle scoundrel of a skulk on board! 
But he—the scoundrel—laughing with a hollow 
laugh up the sleeve of his filthy shirt, with never 
a dollar in his belt, or an extra pair of trowsers 
in the forecastle, with bare feet, and still, cold 
eyes, now turned to green—eating nasty jerked 
beef and drinking putrid water—never sleeping 
for vermin—kicked and cuffed about the decks! 

But yet he smiled with a devilish satisfaction, 
Paul, for he had escaped you, and was bound to 
St. Jago de Cuba! From there he would char- 
ter—steal, perhaps—a small boat, and run over 
to the Doce Leguas Keys, where there was ten 
thousand pounds in mildewed gold! If nobody 
had discovered it—which was not probable—and 
he—the scoundrel—would gather it up in bags, 
and slink away to some other part of the world! 

You must be very quick, Captain Brand, for 
the leaky brigantine does not sail so fast as the 
Centipede, and your ancient compadre, Don Ig- 
nacio, is just out of prison. His old, fat, banana 
wife is very sorry for it, but that’s none of your 
business. 

And you, Doctor Paul! Don’t you pity that 
flying, dirty wretch, with his mutilated hand, 
and soul-beseeching gaze out of those greenish, 
frozen eyes, where a ray of mercy never entered, 
but whose icy lids fairly crack as your shadow 
stamps across them ? 

No! not a ray of pity or mercy for the infa- 
mous Villain ; not even a twitch of the little finger 
of his bloody, mutilated white hand! No! not the 
faintest hope of pity! He shall die in such tor- 
ments as even a pirate never devoted a victim! 

But you are worn out, Darcantel; your prey 
has escaped you. The people think you mad, 
as you are, for revenge; and though your stride 
is the same, and your frame still as nervous as a 
galvanized corpse, yet flesh and blood can not 
standit. Goon board the Monongahela and talk 
to that true friend whose counsels you have ever 
listened to since you were rocking in your cradle, 
or take that noble, gallant youth in your arms 
and console him—for he needs consolation—and 
think of the mouse who gnawed the net years 
and years ago. 

Well, you will, Paul Darcantel ; but before 
you do, you will step into that little jeweler’s 
shop and buy a trifle for old Clinker there, out at 
Escondido. You want a ring, the finest gem that 
can be found on the island of Jamaica. There 
it is—its equal not to be bought in the whole 
West India Islands, or the East Indies either. 

‘<I gave a military man an ounce for the set- 
ting alone, but the sapphire-looking stone may 
be glass. He was going to sail the next morn- 
ing iaa Spanish brigantine for St. Jago de Cuba, 
and wanted the money to pay his bill at the 
lodging-house adjoining. ‘The Sefior might take 
it fur any price he chose to put upon it.” 

What made that old dealer in precious stones 
and trinkets turn paler than his old topaz face 
as he yelled frantically for his older Creole wife ? 
The Sefior had seized the ring as he broke his 
elbows through the glass cases which contained 


the time-honored jewelry, and dashed a yellow 
shower of heavy gold ounces over the floor of 
the little shop, smashing the glass door of that 
too in his exit! And when the little toddling 
fat Woman appeared in the most indecent dress 
possible to conceive of, with scarcely time to 
light her paper cigar, she exclaimed, 

** B's lunatico ho ubre ! ay, demonio con oro! A 
crazy man—a demon with gold!” And forth- 
with she picked up the picces and looked at them 
critically to be sure of their value. ** Son buenos, 
Campeche! All right, old Deary; we'll have 
such a podrida to-day! Baked duck with gar- 
lic, too! So shut the door! There's the 


| you gave the officer man for the ring, and Ill 


guard the rest.” 

That old woman did, too, and that very night 
she won—in the most skillful way—from her 
shaky old topaz, in his tin spectacle setting, his 
last ounce, and locked all up in her own little 
brass-nailed trunk for a rainy season for them 
both, together with their daughter's picaninnies. 

Panl Darcantel whirled and spun round the 
corners and along the sandy streets till he reached 
the landing, moving like a water-spout and clear- 
ing every thing from his track. ‘There he sprang 
into the first boat he saw, seized the sculls, de- 


| spite the shricks and gesticulations of the old 











nigger whose property it was, and who jumped 
overboard with a howl as if a lobster had caught 
him by the toe, and paddled into a neighboring 
boat where, with the assistance of another an- 
cient erony, they both let off volley upon volley 
of shrieks which alarmed the harbor, while the 
boat went shooting like a javelin toward the 
men-of-war. 

However, those old stump-tailed African bab- 
oons found a gold ounce in their boat after it 
had been set adrift from the American frigate. 
What a jolly snapping of teeth over a tough old 
goose stuffed with onions that night, with two 
resp ctable colored ladies and a case bottle of 
rum beside them! You can almost sniff the fra 
grant odor as it arises, even at this distance, I 
do, and shall, mayhap, many a time again, in 
lands where stuffed goose and comely colored la- 
dies ab und. 


a 
CHAPTER XLVI. 
PARTING. 

Tere had been a small party on board the 
Mor ong thela the night before to bid the Commo- 
dore good-by—all old friends of both parties. 
The Pirons, Burns, Stewart, Stingo, and Jacob 
Blunt. Clinker was not there, for he never went 
where it was damp, and if he got musty it must 
be from mildew on shore. The Martha Blunt, 
under the careful management of young Binks, 
the mate, with Banou and all the baggage on 
board, was being towed by two of the frigate’s 
boats down the harbor, with her yards masthead- 
ed all ready to sheet home the sails when the 
black pilot should say the land-wind would make 
and the passengers to come on board. 

The lights were twinkling from lattice and ve- 
randa in the upper and lower town, the lanterns 
of the French and English Admirals were shining 
from the tops of their flag-ships, and the revoly- 
ing gleams from the beacon on the Pallissadoes 
Point flickered and dazzled over the gemmed 
starlit surface of the water. The awning was 
still spread on the after deck of the Monongahe la; 
and there, while the officer of the watch paced 
the forward part of the deck with the midship- 
men to leeward, the sentries on the high platform 
outside and on the forecastle, the party of ladies 
and gentlemen stood silently watching and think- 
ing. 

Softly, like the cool breath of a slumbering 
child, came a faint air from the land. The bell 
of the frigate, clanging in its brassy throat, 
struck for midnight. ‘The sentinels on their 
posts cried, ‘* All’s well!” The old brig was 
letting fall her topsails; and the sound of the 
oars in the cutters’ row-locks ceased. 

“ Cleveland!” said Piron, quietly, “ while the 
ladies and our friends are getting into the barge, 
come down with me in your cabin. I wish to 
have a parting word with you.” 

So they go down. 

‘* Now, my dear friend, you have seen as well 
as I how wildly those young people are in love 
with each other. So has my wife and her sis- 
ter; and, indeed, my sweet Rosalie seems more 
in love with him than our niece. I have not 
had the heart to put a thorn in the path of their 
happiness, and God grant it may all come right. 
But, Cleveland, you know that we come from 
an old and noble stock, where the bar sinister 
has never crossed our escutcheon, and I can not 
yet make up my mind to an immediate engage- 
ment. This our niece has consented to— Stop, 
Cleveland! hear me out. I do not, however, 
carry my prejudices to any absurd extent, nor 
have I spoken on this subject to the girl, and 
only to her mother and my wife; but I wish 
you to explain the way we feel, in your own 
kind manner, to your friend’s son. Say to him 
what a trial it has been to us—how we all love 
him’”’—he pressed his handkerchief to his eyes— 
‘*and after he has learned all, if he still persists 
in urging his suit when the cruise is over, he 
shall have our consent and blessing. Time may 
work changes in them both; and meanwhile I 
shall not mention the matter to our little Rosa- 
lie, as we fear for the consequences.” 

“* Spoken like a true father and a noble gen- 
tleman, my dear Piron! I have thought as you 
and your excellent wife do on this matter ; but, 
like you, I have not had the courage to give 
even a hint of warning to Henry. - I shall, how- 
ever, break the matter gently to him, and send 
my coxswain for his father also, whom I have not 
seen for a week, and who, they tell me, has been 
raging about Kingston ever since he ran away 
from you at Escondido. His son loves him de- 
votedly ; and a word from him will do more 
than I could say in a lifetime.” 
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“The ladies are in the barge, Commodore,” 
squeaked Midshipman Mouse, as he popped his 
tiny head into the cabin. 

* Very well, Sir. And tell Lieutenant Dar- 
cantel that [ wish to see him to-morrow morn- 
ing, before church service. Come, Piron!” 

On the lower grating of the accommodation 
ladder stood the Commodore with his first leu- 
tenant as the barge shoved off. 

‘LT am heartily obliged to vou, Commodore 
Cleveland,” said Jacob Blunt, * for your kind 
ness to me; and if Mr. Hardy will permit, Pll 


give the boats’ crews a glass of grog for their 
trouble in towing the old brig.” 

Certainly! Jacob knew what was proper un- 
der the circumstances, and liked a moderate 


toss himself after a hard night’s work as well 
as the lusty sailors in the boats, and the young- 
and Martin, who steered them. 


So the barge shoved off, with no other words 


| spoken, though there were white handkerchiefs 











wet with women’s tears, and red bandanas, too, 
somewhat moist; while following in the barge’s 
wake went a light whale-boat gig, pulled by four 
old tars, who could make her leap, when they 
had a mind, half out of water; for it was in 
those brawny old arms to do it. But now they 
merely dipped the long oar-blades in the water, 
and could not keep up with the barge. 

They knew—those corrugated old salts—that 
their gallant, considerate young Captain there 
in the stern-sheets, with the tiller-ropes in his 
hands, who steered so wildly about the harbor, 
had something more vielding than white-laced 
rope in his flippers; and that the little 
craft under white dimity, with her head throw- 


sweet 





ing off the sparkling spray as she lay under his 
bows, was in no hurry to go to se: not caring 
much, cither, to what port she was bound, so 
long as ul wlding ground when 
she got it Lowers down, and 
cargo ready for another vovage—not she! 
Finally, old Jacob Blunt, Master, again in 
full command of brig Martha, with Mr. Binna 
cle Binks catting the anchor forward; all sail 


made, sheets home, and every thing ship-shape, 
i fresh, steady land-wind, and a light gig 
towing astern, a, bound to 





went stecring out tos 





t first ray of sunrise the gig’s line was 
cast off; and with the waves breaking over her, 
those fi old sons cf Daddy Neptune bared 
their tattooed arms—illustrative of ships, an 
chors, and maidens—and bent their bodies with 


a will toward the harbor. 

“Take keer, Sir, if it’s the 
we'll be on that ledge off the *’*Postle’s Battery : 
It looks jist like that ‘ere reef in the Vargin’s 
Passage as I was wunce nearly 'racked on, in the 
Smasher, sixteen-gan brig.” 

**No fear, Harry Greenfield.” 

** Beg vour parding, Mr. Darcantel, but that 
‘ere wessel you is heading for is that old clump 
of a Spanish gun-boat; our craft is off here, 
under the quarter of the Monongaheelke.”’ 

* Oh yes, Charley; [see the Mosalie.” 

What made these old salts slew gravely round 
one to the other, as their sixteen-feet oars rat- 
tled with a regular jar in the brass rullocks, and 
shut one eye tight, as if they enjoyed something 
themselves? Probably they were thinking of a 
strapping lass, in blue ribbons, who lived some- 
where in a sea-port town long years ago. But 
yet they loved that young slip of sea-weed, whose 
head was bent down te the buttons of his blue 
jacket, his epaulet lopsided on his shoulder, his 
sword hilt downward, and his brown eyes tracing 
the lines of the ash grating where pretty feet had 
once rested, while he jerked the tiller ropes from 
side to side, and his gig went wild by recf and 
point toward the Rosalie. i 

When the gig’s oars at last, in spite of her 
meandering navigation by her abstracted helms- 
man, trailed alongside the schooner, and while 
her crew were cracking a few biscuit and jokes 
on deck, with the sun high up the little craft’s 
masts, her Captain hurried down to his small 
cabin, and changed his rig for service on board 
the frigate. 


same to you, or 





‘CHAPTER XLVIL. 
DEVOTION. 


Scypay morning in Kingston harbor. The 
deep-toned bells from cathedral and church were 
wafted off from the town; the troops at Park 
Camp marching with easy tread to their chapel; 
matrons and maidens, with bare heads, fans, 
and mantillas, going along demurely; portly 
judges, factors, and planters trudging beside 
palanquins of their Saxon spouses; negroes in 
white; Creoles in brown, cigarritos put out for 
atime; while swinging censers and rolling sound 
of organs and chants, or prayers and sermons 
from kirk and pulpits, told how the people were 
worshiping God according to their several be- 
liefs, 

On the calm harbor, too, and in Port Royal, 
lay the men-of-war, the church pennants taking 
the place of the ensigns at the peaks, the bells 
tolling, and the sailors—quiet, clean, and order- 
ly—were attending Divine service. 

On board the Monongahela the great spar- 
deck was comparatively deserted—all save that 
officer with his spy-glassing old quarter-master, 
and the sentries on gangway and forecastle. 
The ropes, however, were flemished down in 
concentric coils, the guns without a speck of 
dust on their shining coats, the capstan polished 
like an old brass candlestick, and every thing 
alow and aloft in a faultless condition. 

As Harry Darcantel came rather languidly 
over the gangway, and went down to the main- 
deck, where the five hundred sailors in snowy- 
white mustering clothes were assembled, Com- 
modore Cleveland beckoned to him with his finger 
as he stood talking at the cabin-door to his first 
lieutenant. 


“Hardy, I do not feel well this morning ; 


| that the Commodore fairly started. 


make my excuses to the chaplain, and fo on 
with the service. Come in, Harry. Orderly 
allow no one, not even the servants, to enter the 
cabin — except Doctor Dareantel, in case he 
should come on board.” 

The stiff soldier laid his white-gloved finger on 
the visor of his hat. Then the chaplain, stand- 
ing on his flag-draped pulpit at the main-mast, 
with those five hundred quict, attentive sailors 
seated on capstan-bars and match-tubs betwei n 
the silent cannon, and no sound save his mild, 
persuasive voice, as he read the sublime service 
from the good lessons before him. ‘Then, after 
a short but impressive sermon, adapted to the 
comprehension of the honest tars around him, 
with a kindly word, too, for the sagacious offi- 
cers who commanded the m, he closed the lk ly 
Book and delivered the parting benediction. —~ 

As he began, a shore be at, in spite of the 
Warning of the sentry at the gangway, 
hows on to the frigate’s solid side, and as she 
went dancing and bobbing back from the recoil 
of the concussion a tall, powerful man leaped 
out of her, and by a mighty spring caught the 
man-ropes of the port gangway, and swung him- 
self through open port of the gun-deck 
Bowing his lofty head with reverential awe as 
the last solemn words of the benediction were 
uttered by the chaplain, he joined, in a de Ds 
guttural voice, the word ** Amen,” and strode 
on and entered the cabin, 

The curtains were closely drawn of the after- 
cabin, even to shut out the first Whisper of the 
young sea-breeze which was fluttering in from 
Port Royal, and there stood that noble «flicer, 
with his strong arm thrown around the gallant 
youth—the picture of abjcet woe—talking in hi 
kind, feeling accents, trying to console him, 
painting the shy brigh t in the distance, and beg. 
ging him, by all the love and affection he bore 
him through so many years, to be a man, and 
trust to his good conscience and his right arm 
to cleave his way through clouds and gl 
which surrounded him. 

‘There, Henry, you are calmer now. Sit 
down here in my state-room, and while you think 
of that fond girl give a thought to that pr or, be- 
reaved mother, Madame Rosalie, who lov 
for the resemblance she thinks you bear to her 
little boy, who was murdered by pirates just sev- 
enteen years ago off this very island. 

* What do you say, Ch veland 2” 
behind him with such deep, concentrated energy 


“What did 


came 





s vou 


said a voice 


|} You say about a lost child and a Madame Rosa- 





lie 7” 

Paul Darcantel stood there in the s ftened 
crimson light, with his sinewy, bony hands up- 
raised, his gaunt breast heaving, with unshorn 
beard and tangled, grizzly locks, the iron jaw 
half open, and his dark, terrible eyes gleaming 
with unearthly fire. 

** Speak, Harry Cleveland! 
have lost, speak pg 

** My dear, dearest friend; do be calm! Why 
have you been so long away from me? Iw ant- 
ed you here, but you did not come. Our poor 
boy has had Ais first lesson in this world’s grief, 
amd I have felt obliged to tell him all—yes, ev- 
ery thing! ‘That the grave he has so often wept 
over, under the magnolia, does not contain his 
mother; and that—” 

** Merciful God!” said Paul Darcantel, sink- 
ing down on his knees, with his hands clasped 
together, while the first tears for more than 
twenty years streamed from his agonized eyes. 
**' There is a Providence in it all! That boy is 
not my son! I saved him from the Pirate's 
grasp, and that woman must be his mother!” 

Lower and lower the lofty head bent, till it 
touched the deck, the bony hands clasped tight 
together—and those eyes! Ah, those parched 
eyes! No longer dry! 

** Paul, Paul! What is this I hear? For the 
love of Heaven and those angels who are waiting 
for us, speak again !” 

‘*My father—my more than father, I am not 
illegitimate, then! No such shame may cause 
your boy to blush for his mother?” 

While strong and loving arms raised the ex- 
hausted man from the deck, and while he be- 
comes once more the same determined Paul Dar- 
cantel, and with hand grasped in hand is rapid- 
ly recounting unknown years of his existence, let 
us leave the cabin. 


For the wife you 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TELEGRAPH. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly : 
BaLtimonrer, August 2, 1860. 

AN article in your Weekly for August 4th on the 
subject of Atlantic Telegraphs struck me as being 
so correct (particularly as regards the o/d com- 
pany), that, with your permission, I will give you 
the exact speed of the electric current through the 
whole length of the first Atlantic Cable, taken on 
the spot by the writer. 

It will be remembered Queenstown, Ireland, was 
the rendezvous of the fleet previous to departure 
for Valentia Bay. It was at the former place, on 
the Ist of August, 1857, that a connection was made 
between the wire on board the Niagara and Aga- 
memnon, containing in all about two thousand sey- 
en hundred miles. Experiment proved that it 
required three-fourths of a second for the ‘ spark” 
to pass through. This was on the very eve of de- 
parture (the fleet started August 3d). Previous to 
this the time was never less than from 1} to 1 scc- 
ond for the transmission of a spark. 

It will be seen by this that, up to the last mo- 
ment, the passage of the electricity did not justify 
the belief that a “‘remunerative speed” had been 
obtained, and in all probability could not be until a 
more perfect system of electrical and mechanical 
arrangements was arrived at. 


Respectfully, TELEGRAPHER. 
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BY ELIZA COOK 





Wirn eager hand Hope deftly weaves 
The mantles that our pride would don, 
While busy-finger'd Care unreaves 
The garments as we put them ¢ 
We rear our palaces of joy, 
And tread them with exulting shout, 
Till, crumbling round, ‘tis plainly found 
Some corner-stones have been left out. 
And thus we pl the game of Life, 
Shadow and substance ever blendin 
"Mid flowers of Peace and tares of Strif 
Gaily beginning— idly ending. 


The maiden greets her swain to-day, 


They jar to-morrow, and she flouts him; 
Now she believes whate’er he'll say, 
A month has ge —il he doubts him 
The lover ha | a al 
With glowing t 1 ear i 
Next vear | r t ii tr 
And scorns the « he late was wv 
And tl play tl ime of Lif 
Our dreams dispeli'd, our pl f 1 
And wl lost with | 
Still ready to | 
The « ng infant's 1 1 
Aptly 1 th | 
When wa ire cali, a \ ! th 
Nx e see tt) d th it ‘ I 
The rich man t ‘+ va ul 
Meaning to For cl 
And while he into his « 
Percei i r ‘ 
And thus we play t¢ une of Life, 
Now simply s ! V lv brood 
Now | l 8 1 1 line wiles 
Liv 
The Poet prattles to the ! 
I i pl ' t tl l T 
But both are st v « lt 
And stand outsid ywatch a wonder 
We morali ‘ itt] lai 
Where bl has | 1, and f was we 
We turn and see t b's gl 
Over his mimic s 1 
And thu e plav tl e of I 
Iwixt holy Thought lf D 
Ss only stay t 1 pr 
And some | l ( 1G 
Our f of clay t h other, 
Our wings of ether s ct 
We breathe—we ar child follows mother, 
Yet n can tell us ** How?” or * Why? 
Our hearts, like clocks, keep tiching faust, 
We climb and laugh, we full 1 wee} 
Till, tired of gue at the 1 


We solve the riddle in a sleep. 
And thus we play the game of Life, 

In motley garbs of Grief and Dleasure, 
Till we are drest in that green vest 


xton takes our measure. 


For which the 
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Teoma ANDREWS & CO,, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Nos, 136 and 13S Cedar Street, 
CHEMICAL WORKS, “ Excelsior Steam Mill 
Nos, 46 to54 M gan Bt, ¢ aes Mtael 


Jersey City 


Bi-Carnonate Sopa, Imported in 11 
PACKED IN PAPERS OR LOXIS 
Cream TARTAR, PERFECTLY PURE, in pape 


barrels, or crystal 
Excecsiorn YEAST PowpeR, RELIABLE and Econo 
AL. the very best in us 
EXCELSIOR, PURE DOUBLE RFFINED, FAMILY AND SODA 
Sateratus, in all styles, as made at our ¢ tical Work 
Sopa, in casks, barrels, or 125 1 


NEWCASTLE Sat 
kecs, by the ton or to arrive 
Sopa Asu or Liverroot AND NEWCASTLE BRANDS, 


different grades a sts, for Glass and Soap 


Paerrarrp Potasn, in 6, 12, and 24 1b. tins, in cases, 
and in original barrels. 
Soap Powperr ron wasnine, 56 and 6) papers ina 





box, full directions for us¢ 
InDIGO, MADRAS, MANILLA, AND OTHER QUALITIES, 


neatly put up in boxes or in original cases, 
WE ARE FIRST HANDS. ALL GOODS WAR- 
RANTED. ESTABLISHED 13 YEARS. 


~ The Excellencies 
of 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Appear from the fact that its principal ingredient is a 
cooling vegetable oil, possessing peculiar aflinities for 
the secretions of the skin, and imparting a semi-trans- 
parent lustre to the hair, its rapid absorption leaving 
but little residue upon the surface. 

For sale everywhere at 50 cents per bottle. 
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. iH eu" 
Save the Pieces! *= 
Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glassware, &c. 


Whosesale Depot, No 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


Address HENRY ©. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600, New York. 
Put up for Dealers in cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panying cach package. 
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Jack Hopeton and his Friends; 


NOW LI 


THE ADVENTURES OF A GEORGIAN, 


Wemesis. 
Dy MARION HARLAND 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publ 


New 


Balzac’s Novels. 
Inat days, 
CESAR BIROTTEAD. 


by Llonorgg pg Batzac 





Translated trom the French by O. W, Wigl F. 2B 
Goodrich ¢* Dick Ti 1 One elegant vol. 12m 
Cloth bound. Price $1 00, 

rhe first of a series of translations from these cek 
brated novels. Icupp & Car.eton, Publishers, N. Y 
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CARBO-AIR LIGHT. 
A New Light. 


P } f a light unequalled for eeonomy, 
brilli and port ity. wi well to address us, and 
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an CALLENDER & PERCE, 1751 , 
and 2 is t Y Arents wanted 









Chickering & Son, 
Manufacturers of 
PLAIN AND OV Ester ke 


Grand, Square and Upright Piano Fortes, 
War ¢ 


5 €94 Broadwa 





MESSRS. C. & ONS have been a Prize 
Mid 1 t f the ma during 
Ww and Retail, Mason & If 
M 1 Harmonians for ] By 
I Ss | s. Pianos to! 
\ I 6 Wa gton § Wa 
n, SUT « s 





. 


JOHN B. DUNHAM, 


M er of , 
GRAND & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES 
Manuitactory and Ware 1s 
75 to 85 

I ths near Broadway, New Y 
Pa } yw Inst s tf 
} ed t 
] y ~ accel wg Yee i 


IH. WORCESTED’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 
Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
lath St., « 3d Av., N. ¥ 
RIMMEL'S TOILET VINEGAR is far superior to 
I f as a lotion for the Toilet A small 

tit th produces a ng and pu- 

r eflect, cleansing the skin, and allayi 
It is a reviving perfum 
1 disinfectant. Its refreshing and invig 
[ perties render it an indispensable requisite for the 
1 et For Sale by Messrs, CASWELL, MACK & Co., 
and all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles 


St. Denis Hotel, 


Corner lith Street and Broadway, 








(Opposite Grace Church) 
ON EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Formerly at 
St. Nicholas and ( E. E. 


BALCOM, 





Health of American Women. Fifth Avenue { Proprietor. 
Che Graefe g Company was organized under an Hotels. | 
Ac fl iture fifteen years ago, and it has bee . ~ 6 RNs citar We alceaaaiagnca teen Sone’ -— 
e of t : tv ki and f ly est | 
; ene eee | CONGRESS HALL, 
{ skil y, and « lence, it « re : i 
any other medical organise «| Saratoga Springs. 
= 5 tlre Ww y aus | 
1 iu the literary and 1 r j re | This well-kept and fashionable HOTEL IS NOW 
ceived OPEN for the Season. Apartments can be engaged by 
My il acq tance with eoft 1 addressing the Proprietors, — , : 
ot thn Gesatiadbiens Srnec 1 in acerenainn | HATHORN & McMICHAEL 
th hatt i t rthy of contidence } — — - ——— _ 
PRANCIS HALL, . 
I lh ideniatiiiee Gh With ire eetaenian ieee | Coleman’s International Hotel, 
I hereby cert that 7 ha eC xamined a number of Niagara Falls, 
testi als ¢ ited by the Graefenberg ¢ - 
my ‘ merits of “A is now open, and in splendid order. 
pl zt } - | 
srenee. ee ane, Seanatete aerie ‘|  Coleman’s Eutaw House, 
the public. SANGS, D.D., of th 1 
. ’ ap eee Oe Baltimore, 
Since then, one of the leadi rat erg medicines 
has been its also in complete order. Both houses under the supervi- 
i I 
MARSHALL'S UTERINE CATITOLICON P 
This will infallibl sitively variably cure all t] 
jake ee edie ae = ROBERT B. COLEMAN & SON. 
1 vk I e disease, weakness, irre irities, OS : ; — 
loral deramgrments wna their cotiational suptenss | TS EVN DON FALLS, 
tween the ages of 15 and 5), for which t 1 al j This most picturesque of the WATER FALLS OF 
fesyyn secks in vain f , a f 1 which — ‘- . ss ’ 7 
wealth, position, delicacy, and mit i no ex AMERICA can now be reached at a small expense from 
— Utica by Railroad 


Price $1 50 per bottle. [FP For Six Dowrars 
Five Bot: Les sext ny Express, aND CuanGges Preratp 
TO THE END OF Express Ling From New Yor. 2] 
Address JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M.D., 

Resident Physician, Graefenberg Institute, 
No. 8 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 

DR. BRIDGE may be consulted personally or by let- 
ter, and he will attend to professional calls at his resi- 
fenberg Institute. Patients will 
have investigated the m: 





dence in the Grs 
be received, and those w) 
say: **The secluded quarters of the Graefenberg I 
m the 





tute offer unequaled advantages for all suffering f: 
graver forms of Uterine difficulties, Chr 
where great care, skill, and quiet retirement i 
cases of Confinement. The Institute is under the care 
of Dr. J. PF. BRIDGE, Resident Physician, a gentleman 
of thorough medical knowledge and great practical ex- 
arding terms, &c., may be had 


nie Disease, or 


needed in 





perience, re re 
by addressing at No. 2 BOND STREET, NEW 
YORK 

YOR FARMERS, MECHANICS, AND 


lionest Young Men. You will find it to your ad- 
vantage, pecuniarily, to address 


REED & ALLEN, Philadelphia, Pa, 
(No bogus Jewelry or Gift Concern.) 


1 


post-pai 


REAT CURIOSITY.—Particulars sent free 
—Agents wauted, Suaw & Cag, Biddeford, Maine, 


| N. B.—Three trains a day. 


Round Hill Water Cure and Hotel, 
Northampton, Mass. Mountain air, forest park, good 
tal Send for Circular. 


tabie, 





amusements, 





engraved at Everdell’s Old Wedding Card De- 
pot 2 adway. See the new Envelopes, Satin Tie, 
&c. Specimens sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


Wedding Cards Notes, &c.—All the new styles 
ele 





Ileart-Burn, Sour 


Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 

| Stomach, Debility, and numerous other diseases have, 
in the Oaygenated Bitters, a remedy sufficient to annihi- 
late disease in its most obstinate and painful form. A 

| single trial will satisfy the afllicted. Prepared by S. W. 
| Fow.e & Co., Boston, and sold by Druggists and Agents 


} everywhere 


| —--- ~ — 
I F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 

won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished . wh ch will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 


dress, R, G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Strect, New York. 




















The curative properties of this wonderful specific, for 
the permanent Cure or Pies, in their worst form, is 
fi All persons suffering with this truly 
should immediately procure a Bottle, 
In no case has it failed of doing 
all that is recommended. Price 3 cents a bottle, 

Manufactured by A. lL MATHEWS, Druggist, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

BARNES & PARK and F. C. WELLS & CO., Whole- 

sale Agents, New York. 





ily established. 








ul disease, 


and find instant relief. 


Semmons & Co., 
Opticians, 


ay, under the Lafarge House, N. Y. 


} Broad 


Dr. J. BOVEE DOD’S 
IMPERIAL WINE BITTERS, 


Are ersally acknowledged to be superior to all others 

w before the public; being composed of Barberry, 
ard, Wild Cherry, Tree Bark, Camomile Flowers, 
Gentian, Solomon's Seal and Comfrey. They are the 
emedy known for Incipient Consumption, Weak 


best r 

Lungs, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Debility, Nervous Dis- 
ease, Paralysis, Piles, and all cases requiring a Tonie. 
For Sore Throat, so common among the Clergy and oth- 
er Public Speakers, it acts likeacharm. As « beverage 
t is pure, wholesome and delicious to the taste. Physi- 
cians throughout the United States ase it in their prac- 


tice. Cuas. Wippirie.p & Co., Proprietors, 78 William 
t, N. Y. Sold by Druggists generally. 


American and Foreign Patent Agency, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All kinds of business pertaining to the Patent Office 
done in the most prompt and satisfactory manner on rea- 


Sands’ Sarsaparilla 
Is the hest cooling alterative medicine one can take this 
hot weather!! 





FIFTY-DROP MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 

Tie iby Dr. 3. B. Smith, No. 522 Canal Street, by 
which his Dinecr (urgent Magnetic-Machine is in- 
creased in power tenfold. Price $13. Orders promptly 
filled. 





Gomes INFANCY.—A Treatise on the 
Physiological and Moral management of Infancy, 
by Andrew Combe, M.D. 
The Westminster Review, speaking of this work, says: 
**We have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be the 
best treatise of its kind, and in recommending it to the 
perusal of every one who either is or may be charged 
with maternal duties.” 
An American Edition is published and sent post-paid 
by mail for S7 cents, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 808 Broadway, N. Y. 





Sewing Machines. 
Warranted to give better eat- 
isfaction than any Sewing 
Machines in market, or 
money refunded. 
Office 538 Broadway. 








N ME. DEMOREST’S MAGASIN DES 

MODES, No. 473 Broadway.—Grand opening of 
Imported Paris Fashions on MONDAY, Sept, 3, present- 
ing a brilliant display of patterns of new and recherche 
designs for Basques, Sleeves, Waists, Mantles, Jackets, 
&c., and children's designs in great variety. Branches 
in all the principal cities of the Unien. Send for Fall 
Circular, $5 sets, 15 patterns, pay express on delivery. 
Smaller orders by mail on receipt of amount. 








TRANGERS IN THE CITY WILL FIND 
the Phrenological Museum, 308 Rroadway, a most 
interesting place to visit. It contains Busts and Skulls 
of some of the most distinguished persons known; em- 
bracing murderers, thieves, pirates, politicians, lawyers, 
statesmen, judges, clergymen, ete. Admission free. 
When desired, FOWLER & WELLS give professional 
delineations of character, with verbal or full written de- 


scriptions. 
ag PER MONTH made by any one 
> l O with Stencil Tools. The cheapest and the 


best. For Circular address 
JOHN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass. 





The Pistol of the Age. 


We now offer to the Public a new Ten Shot Revolver, 
weighing less than Colt's, and carrying twice the nem- 
ber of Balls. This Revolver is a first-class weapon, 
shoots with the greatest precision, and is warranted in 
every respect. The attention of the trade is especially 
called to this new arm. 

Also “ Wesson's” new Single Shot Vest Pocket Pistol, 
weighing but four ounces. 

Call and examine, or send your orders by mail to 

JOSEPH MERWIN, 
Manufacturers Agent for the Sale of all kinds 


; jstol d Sporting materials, 
of Guns, Pistols, and Sporting 267 Bi way, 
New York. 











WO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE 

SICK OR WELL, sent by mail. No pay expect- 

ed until received, read and approved. Address, Dr. 3. 
S. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

Ist, Six lectures on the causes, prevention, and cure 
of Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases; Rheumatiem and 
Male and Female complaints. On the mode of Preserv- 
ing Health to 100 years. 3860 pages, 26 engravings. 
Price fifty cents, in silver or Postoflice stampa. 

2d. A work on the Cause and cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what 
causes disease. 181 pages, 6 engravings. Price 36 cents. 
Say which book you wish, giving name, State, county, 
town, and postofiice, - 











THE 


Particulars apply to the 





aS 
——_—_—_———~— 


“BiG BUG OF THE SEAS” IN 


Usitep Stat 





Cirevir Court, and ¢ wit the 


ANOTHER 





MESH. 


T on I 


emont of 





FATHER NEPTUNE’S GOOD-BY TO THE GREAT EASTERN. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_—_ 


ELLS. BELLS. BELLS. 
MENEELY'S WEST TROY (N. Y.) FOUNDERY, 
(Established in 1826). 





BELLS. The SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and keep 
BELLS. | constantly for sale a large assortment of BELLS 
BELLS, | for Churches, Factories, School-houses, Loco- 
BELLS. | motives, Steamboats, Farms, Court-houses, 
BELLS. | Fire Alarms, &c., &c. These Bells, weighing 
BELLS. | 100 pounds and upwards, are mounted with 
BELLS. | our PATENT ROTATING YOKE (the best 
BELLS. | and safest in use), have a Tolling Hammer at- 


tached to the frames of all weighing more than 
400 pounds, and are warranted in every partic- 
ular for one year. The best materials ave used 
in their construction (copper and tin) making 
them worth, fo sell for old metal, should they 
become cracked by ringing, or melted in an 
accidental fire (the latter of which frequently 
oceurs) more than twenty times as much as 
those made of iron or steel would be, if sold 
under similar circumstances. This, of itself, 
is a very important consideration. 

BELLS. In exchange for a new Bell, a broken or 
meited one, made of copper and tin, would pay 
about two-thirds of the bill fora new one. For 
full particulars send for an Illustrated Circular. 
A. MENEELY'S SONS, West Troy, N. Y. 








Theoriey’s Food for Horses and Cattle. 
A pamphiet mailed free on application. Depot, 21 
Broadway, N. Y. 

- Liberal Terms awarded to Agents. 





The New American Waich. 


IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF 


gentlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually 


made by us, we have lately issued a new style of watch 
on the three-quarter plate model, especially designed for 
this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our de- 
sign to produce a watch in every way superior to the beat 
and highest priced products of the most reputable of En- 
glish and Swiss watch manufacturers; and no labor or 
expense has been spared to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external 
and internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjust- 
ment, of mathematically just proportions, and of prac- 
tical results, our new three-quarter plate watch chal- 
lenges comparison with any in the world. 


For tux Amenroan Watcn Co. or Wattnam, Mass., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
182 Broadway, N. Y. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines. 
Office 505 Broadway, New York. 


nm 
ee PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 





Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured. 
Each Instrument warranted for five years. 
Warerooms, Nos, 82 and 84 Walker Street, near Broad- 

way, N. Y. 





VRENCH’S CONICAL WASHING 
MACHINE—U NEQUALED AND INDISPENSA- 
Price only $10. Depot No. 419 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Canal Street. Agents wanted in all parts of the 
United States. Send for a Circular. Address Box No, 
2,893 Post-office, New York City. P. & R. FRENCH. 


The Singer Sewing Machines. 


Cheaper for manufacturing purposes than any others at 
any price."— A new machine, NOISELESS, RAPID, and 
which can do every kind of work. 


Price (with iron stand and drawers) $110. 


Also a new FAMILY MACHINE, at $50, equal to 
the best heretofore sold at $75. Call at 458 Broadway, 
N. Y., and examine and be satisfied. 








| 
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HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For September, 1860. 


Tur Publishers of Harrer's New Montniy Maca- 
zine believe that, in variety and interest of matter and 
beauty of illustration, the present Number is exceeded 
by no one which they have offered to their readers, Mz 
O'Brien's thoughtful Poem, * The Sewing Bird," touches 
upon the great evil—the source of so many others—the 
want of employment for women, Porte Crayon's live 
ly paper presents a genial view of New England life and 
character seen through Southern eyes. Mrs. Tayior's 
article upon Spiders—which will be continued in a future 
Number—is a result of years of study, which have won 
for the author the reputation of one of the most accomp- 
lished microscopists and close observers of insect life now 
living, and have gained for her the appointment of State 
Entomologist of Georgia. Mr. Heapvey's stirring ac 
count of * Eaton's Barbary Expedition" is the first com 
plete narrative ever published of one of the most daring 
The conclusion of Mr. Lup 
Low's **Cruise of the Two Deacons" embodies a moral 
applicable to political as well as religious polemies. Mr, 
ruackeray's sketch of George the Second, and Mr, 
NUSKIN’S eloquent paper, are by far the best articles 
tained in our advance copies of the foreign Magazines 
These, with the other contents of the 


exploits in our history. 





| 

r the month. 
| Ma 
| 

| 


razine, have been careiully selected from the con 
ntly increasing materi at the disposal of the Edit 
s, whose Own comments upon current events and top 
furnish an epitome of the world’s progress for the 

} month, 
TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . $300 
‘Two Copies for One Year . 500 


e or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
Aud an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of ‘Trex Sun- 

BORIBERS 

Harven’s Weewvy and Harper's MaGazing, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 
The Postage upon “Tlarper's Magazine’ must be 
rid at the Office where it is received. The Vostage is 

vt vx Cents a@ year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusiisuras, 

FRANKLIN Square, New York. 





} 


| LAW SCHOOL 
OF HARVARD COLLEGE: 





revill: Next Term will commence SEPTEMBER 3d, 
2 186°. For Catalogue and Circular address 

JOEL PARKER, Hoyall Professor, 
Car bridge, July, 1860. 


CAMURIDGE, Mass 





Wood Brothers 


Have Removed to 














In directing notice to their removal, 


Wood Brothers 


how to eall attention to their large variety of Open Car- 
rivces, of new designs, made expressly for CENTRAL 
! PARK and ** Watering-place” driving, with great re- 
ard to 


Elegance, Comfort, Lightness, and 
Strength. 





This stock is superior to any ever before presented to 
the public, and well worthy the inspection of those who 
desire an article beautiful in desigu and finish, unexcep- 
tionable in taste and reliable in construction, 





Drawings and specifications will be furnished to per- 
sons at a distance, on application by letter, 


S 


ENT BY EXPRESS 


EVERYWHERE. 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 





STEINWAY & SONS’* Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Made to Measure at $18 per doz. or Six for $9. 
MADE OF NEW-YORK MILLS MUSLIN, . 


| With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt 





as soldin the retail stores at $2,50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS TIAT CAN BE 
MADE AT $2 EACH, 

P. 8.—Those who think I cannot make a good Shirt for 
$18 per dozen are mistaken. Here's the cost of one 
dozen $18 fine shirts. 
80:yards of New-York Mills muslin at 14}3¢c. per ya..06 = 


¢ 





7 yards of fine Linen, at 50c, per yard,........---++ 
Making and cutting. ....... .c..ese sees eeeeeeseeee 6 00 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50c --1 50 
Prof. ..ccccoe @ ccccccccccocccesccccccccscocecoees 26 





Dotal. ccccccccccs cccccccecces eocccece -+--$18 00 


Self Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy 
to understand, that any one can take their own measure 
for shirts, I warrantagoodfit, The cash to be paid to 
the Express Company on receipt of goods. 
The Express charges on one dozen Shirts from New- 
York to New Orleans is about $1. 


WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, up stairs, 


Between White & Walker Streets, NEW-YORK. 


Please copy my address as other houses in the city 
are selling inferior made shirts at my prices. 











